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HEREFORD CATTLE IN AMERICA 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


No other race of cattle has had to wait so long for proper 
recognition in the United States as the Herefords, and no other has 
come out more triumphantly. For many years after their first im- 
portation to this country they were neglected and overshadowed, 
though even in those days they were not wholly without advocates, 
One of the earliest and staunchest of these was the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. In 1848 its first editor, Mr A. B. Allen, stood up 
stoutly for the Herefords in its pages, and-especially commended 
those of Erastus Corning, the first large herd imported to this coun- 
try. Afew years later his brother, Mr Lewis F. Allen, remarked 
in his book on American cattle: ‘‘As useful cattle, the Herefords 
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the Chicago fat-stock show. Great was the elation of Hereford 
breeders on both sides of the ocean, for news of the event was 
promptly cabled to England, where it created as profound a sensa- 
tion as in this country. Observers who were, not personally inter- 
ested, but who had not failed to recognize the good qualities of the 
breed, shared to some extent the satisfaction of the Hereford 
breeders. From that time to the present the Herefords have been 
almost uniformly successful in the show ring, and have attained a 
widespread and permanent popularity. In the subsequent fat-stock 
shows at Chicago they have won four grand sweepstakes and 22 
lesser sweepstakes, and these honors have been achieved in honora- 
ble and friendly competition. There is in reality no “‘battle of the 


breeds,” for the breeders of Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus and other 
cattle feel that the country is broad enough for all, and each one 


THE HEREFORD STEER PERCY 


are a good breed. We are aware that their introduction to the 
United States has not been, in comparison with some other breeds, 
successful in popularity or extended distribution, but that fact 
decides nothing as to the positive merits of the stock itself. Par- 
tiality, prejudice on the part of our cattle breeders, or preoccupation 
of the ground by other breeds which meet the general approbation 
may keep them for a time in the background, but their actual 
merits once known, they may have a fair trial and achieve a 
substantial success.” 

These words have proved to be prophecy, and it is peculiarly 
gratifying to know that both the writers lived to see its fulfillment, 
slow as it was in coming. The first decided triumph of the Here- 
fords came in 1883. In that year the Hereford steer Roan Boy won 
the championship and every other prize for which he competed at 





strives only to bring his own stock up to the highest point§of excel- 
lence. In the Chicago fat-stock show last November the Herefords 
fairly divided the honors with the Shorthorns. The grand sweep- 
stakes, and also the first prize for dressed carcass were won by 
J. H. Potts & Son’s Shorthorn steer Whiskers. But the still more 
coveted prize of the Breeders’ Gazette challenge cup was awarded 
to the Hereford steer Percy, bred and exhibited by Mr H. J. Fluck 
of Illinois. As the same cup was won by him in 1893, this second 
successive triumph makes him the permanent owner of the prize, 
which is valuable intrinsically, and still more so as a trophy. The 
accompanying engraving is a likeness of the steer Percy, as he 
appeared in the recent show, drawn from life by one of the most 
gifted animal artists we have. The Hereford is widely distributed 
in all sections except the south, and its popularity is increasing. 


















ICE FOR THE FARM 


8. L. BOARDMAN 


Few crops have increased in consumption upon the farms of 
the country in recent years toa greater extent than the ice crop. 
The greater attention given to the business of dairying, and the 
heightened comforts and enjoyments which come from the better 
and more healthful living of the farmer’s family in consequence of 
the many uses of ice in daily life, have made it absolutely necessary 
that this crop should be harvested as regularly as any other crop of 
service to man, which is yielded by an abundantly responding earth. 
It is impossible to handle the milk of the farm in the best manner, 
to carry on the business of butter dairying, or to store the needful 
supplies for the farmer’s family during the warm months, without 
the aid of that important article—ice. 

The storing of sufficient ice for the wants of an ordinary farm- 
er’s family, or for the needs of a farm dairy of greater or less 
extent, is a far less complicated matter and also much less expen- 
sive than is often supposed. In the work which it requires there is 
no particular need of a large array of tools and appliances, nor of a 
large expense in buildings or in harvesting and storing the crop. 
Many farmers have long gone without the benefits of ice because 
they thought it must be hauled a long distance from some pond or 
river, or because they could not afford the outlay for buildings, 
tools, etc, whereas the real facts are that there are but very few 
farms that have not an ample source of ice for the home supply 
right within their own borders, and it may be ata not very great 
distance from the farm buildings. It is not important that com- 
mercially pure ice be stored for the uses of the farm—that is to say, 
ice which is clear and such as is used in drinking tanks and for 
other uses at hotels, restaurants, etc, where refrigerator ice would 
not answer. Ice may be stored for farm uses, and is equally as 
good, even if not clear. Generally it is only in ice water where it 
would be missed, and with the refrigerators or ice chests which 
most farmers have, drinking water kept in earthen vessels or even 
in tin pails, on or about the ice, is far more healthy and equally as 
satisfactory as that water into which crushed ice is placed for 
drinking purposes; while for the preservation of milk, butter, 
foods, meats, etc, for the farm, the common ice—to use a well 
understood term—is as good as commercially pure ice. 

The farm ice field will answer every useful purpose if it is quite 
small, and if it is not such as would furnish ice for the village mar- 
ket. Upon every farm is a natural ice field sufficient for the needs 
of the farm dairy and farmer’s family, or one may be provided at 
small expense. A brook may be dammed furnishing an ample 
pond ; a depression in a bog may be dug out and make a good field, 
or the water from springs may be conveyed in such manner to an 
artificially constructed reservoir as to provide an ample ice preserve 
for the wants of a large farm. The depth of the artificial pond or 
reservoir will depend upon the location, but it need not be any 
deeper than to provide ice of the usual thickness and allow a foot or 
two below the bottom of the ice, or the depth to which the water 
freezes, and the lower surface of the pond. Indeed good ice for 
farm and refrigerator purposes has been stored from artificial ponds 
where not more than eight inches of water was below the ice and 
the bottom of the reservoir. One will be surprised at the amount 
of ice which may be secured from a very small surfate—even a 
pond but a few rods square will furnish as much as is needed at 
most farms or in connection with common farm dairies. 

A set of tools sufficient for the farm ice pond may be obtained 
at small expense. It is not necessary to have all the appliances 
required by the commercial ice man. On the shoal ponds of the 
farm ice saws are not needed, because they cannot be used to 
advantage. The one expensive implement will be a plow, which 
will cost all the way from $16 to $25, but as this can be used by sev- 
eral neighbors in common, who can own it jointly, the expense will 
be but slight for each one to bear. Next will come the breaking 
bar or splitting chisel for prying off the cakes of ice. Two pairs of 
tongs, a small sized and a large sized pair, are all that will -be needed 
in ordinary cases. <A tapping axe is a useful hand tool. As toa 
scraper—one that will serve every purpose may be made by the 
farmer himself from a hardwood plank, having a pair of handles 
with openings through each end by means of which it may be 
drawn by one or two horses as the case may be. The entire expense 
for outfit of tools need not exceed $25 in cost. 

Equally inexpensive may be the house for storage. Not infre- 
quently a small leanto-roofed building at the north end of the barn 
or shed has served a very good purpose. Of course there is less 


waste, and on many accounts it is better to have a well constructed 
building, and often it is desirable to have the ice house near, or in 
connection with the creamery or dairy building. The chief point 
to be observed in building an ice house for the farm is to have the 


ALIL AROUND THE FARM 





.a blanket to the colt or work horse? 








walls filled with sawdust, tan bark or other non-conducting sub- 
stance to a thickness of from eight inches to one foot—although a 
less space is often sufficient. Details of construction for such a 
house are familiar to most farmers, and the expense need not 
exceed $25. A house 16 feet square and 12 feet high will contain 
sufficient ice for the uses of a farm having a dairy of from thirty to 
forty cows. 

The thickness of ice when stored will depend much upon the 
season and location where it is stored. In general throughout the 
western states from 14 to 18 inches is the usual thickness, and 
cakes are usually cut 18 inches square. Thirty-six cubic feet of ice 
will weigh one ton, although as usually stored in the house when 
packed in sawdust, forty-five cubic feet of space is generally 
required for a ton. In general the earlier in the winter the ice crop 
is harvested the better, as the cost is less and quality superior. 
Hiles on The Ice Crop, price $1 from this office, is the only book on 
the subject, and it is full of the very latest and best methods of 
making, handling and storing this crop. 





COTTON-SEED FEED—A NEW THING 


Within the past year a new feed bearing the above name has 
been largely advertised. It contains one part of cotton-seed meal 
and five parts of cotton-seed hulls, ground together, and is sold in 
bulk at $11.50 per ton. The Pennsylvania experiment station has 
given it a test, and finds that its composition bears out its maker’s 
statements. Two experiments were made with dairy cows, to test 
its value as feed for milk and butter. In the first experiment a 
ration of cotton-seed feed and bran produced 18 per cent less milk 
and 10 per cent less butter than one of corn fodder, mixed hay, corn 
meal, and cotton-seed meal containing the same amount of dry 
matter. The estimated net profit per cow per day was 17 per cent 
less on the cotton-seed feed ration than on the hay and fodder 
ration. In the second experiment, a ration of cotton-seed feed, 
bran, and Buffalo gluten meal produced 15 per cent less milk and 
six per cent less butter than a ration of clover hay, corn meal, bran, 
and Buffalo gluten meal, containing 2 1-4 Ibs more grain and 3-4 lb 
more coarse fodder. The net profit per day and head, in this case, 
was four per cent less on the clover hay ration than on the cotton- 
seed feed ration, but it is probable that the cows on the clover hay 
ration were somewhat overfed. 

The general conclusion drawn from these investigations is that 
cotton-seed feed is too expensive in proportion to the amount of 
food which it contains to succesfully compete, on equal terms, with 
ordinary dairy feeds at average prices. This conclusion was evi- 
dently arrived at by the Pennsylvania station on the basis of cotton- 
seed meal being 33 per cent higher in price than it is to-day, and 
also takes no account of the superior manurial value of cotton-seed 
meal. At its present price, hundreds of practical and scientific 
milk producers find from actual experience that cotton-seed meal 
gives them very large returns for their money. 





Blanket the Horses.—Did you ever stop to think of the value of 
‘*What a foolish question,” I 
can hear many farmers exclaim, followed by ‘‘a blanket is only for 
city horses, I want my horses tough.” My friend, did you ever 
notice how much more food it takes for you when it is cold and 
how much extra clothing you put on? A horse is remarkably thin 
skinned and in a draught of the stable or a cold stall suffers acutely. 
His food does him but little good when he is in this condition. 
Much of it passes through completely undigested and it requires at 
least one-third more food good judges say. Good strong blankets 
are cheap and will pay for themselves in the food saved in a month. 
Then think of the better appearance of the horse with his soft, 
smooth silky coat.—[E. T. Riddick. 


Cucumbers delight in a warm, loose, rich soil, and under ordi- 
nary conditions well rotted stable manure is the best fertilizer. I 
have obtained the best results under glass by preparing a compost 
of two parts fibrous loam, as decayed sods or rich garden soil, and 
one part well rotted stable manure. I do not like barnyard manure 
which has been exposed to the weather until much of its value is 
lost. An occasional light application of nitrate of soda will insure 
quick, vigorous growth. Hen manure is rich in nitrogen and must 
be used with care, but when thoroughly incorporated with the soil 
is valuable.—[Prof W. M. Munson, Maine Experiment Station. 


Good Drinking Vessels for Fowls.—Earthen crocks are splendid 
drinking vessels for fowls. They are not easily overturned, and 
their chief virtue is that they are easily cleaned. 







































GROWING 1000 BUSHELS OF POTATOES PER ACRE 


How It Was Done at a Profit in the Great Crop Contest Conducted 
by American Agriculturist 

Great interest has been created in the potato crop of 1895 by the 
vote on varieties which is now being taken by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. The original call for this vote referred to the results 
obtained in the great prize crop competition conducted by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST in *89 and ’90, when prizes amounting to nearly 
$10,000 in value were offered for the largest yields of potatoes per 
acre. Many new subscribers who were not readers of this magazine 
in those years have expressed amazement that 975 bu of potatoes 
should have been actually produced on one acre and ask for the 
particulars of these yields and whether their accuracy can be re- 
lied upon. 

We can best answer all these inquiries by stating that in the 
competition referred to, each contestant had to make his entry in 
due form and keep a detailed account with his crop in a book pro- 
vided for the purpose by the paper. The first blank in this book 


THE POTATO AS A MONEY CROP 
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plished, we present below a brief summary of 20 of the best crops 
grown in both competitions. 


The Potato Contest of 1889—An Off Year for This Crop. 


The yield stated is that obtained on one measured acre (43,560 sq ft). 
Bushels, 

1—C. B. Coy, Aroostook Co, Me: land, clay loam; commercial 
fertilizer; hills, 1x2 3-4 ft; cut to two eyes; variety, Dakota 
ted. 738 

2—Alfred Rose, Yates Co, N Y:; land, sandy loam; com fer; hills, 
3-4x1 5-12 ft; cut to two eyes; Early Péruvian, Sunlit Star 
and Early Ontario. 

This was the yield of the first planting, which is the only crop 
counted. Mr Rose also grew a second crop on the same acre 
of 361 bu, or a total yield in two plantings of 1,031 bu. 

3—Fred 8. Wiggin, Aroostook Co, Me: land, clay loam; com fer; 
hills, 1x2 7-10 feet; cut to one eye; Dakota Red. 

4—J. H. Hitchcock, Wabasha Co, Minn: land, somewhat sandy 
loam; com fer: hills, 1x3 ft; pieces cut to one size, not par- 
ticular about the number of eyes; Empire State. 

5—Delano Moore, Aroostook Co, Me: land, gravelly loam; com 
fer; hills, 1 1-2x2 1-4 ft; cut half and whole; Dakota Red. 523 

6—R. C. Nisbet, Rio Grande Co, Colo: land, sandy loam; com fer; 
hills, 1 to 2 2-3x2 5-6 ft; cut to two eyes; Bartley’s Prolific. 492 

7—I. D. Roberts, San Luis Obispo Co, Cal: land, dark alluvial; 
hills, 1 1-2x2 1-2 ft; cut to one eye; Peerless. 478 


670 


537 





CHAMPIONS OF AMERICAN 


4 Rural New Yorker, No. 2 
5 Garnet Chili 
6 Polaris 


1 Early Rose ~ 
2 Manhattan 
3 Early Vermont 


AGRICULTURIST POTATO CONTEST OF 


1890. * 


7 Empire State 10 Bell 
8 Dakota Red 11 New Minister 
9 Barclay’s Prolific * Two-thirds natural size 


This illustration should not bias any farmer to vote for any of these varieties in the potato ballot now being conducted by this journal, as the object of the 
vote called is to bring out the results of each farmer’s practical experience. 


was for the surveyor’s certificate of the acre devoted to the crop, 
the rules requiring that the measurement be made by a duly credited 
surveyor and sworn to before a notary public. The harvest of each 
crop was witnessed by three disinterested parties, who first meas- 
ured the acre to see that it corresponded exactly with the one certi- 
fied to by the surveyor in the spring. The potatoes were dug in the 
presence of the witnesses, dried as free from dirt as possible the 
same day as dug and then were weighed and assorted in the pres- 
ence of the witnesses, who saw the whole operation and who swore 
to the accuracy of the report, which the contestant also had to 
swear to. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST also sent a special represent- 
ative to all the harvests, this person being a prominent farmer from 
an adjoining town or county, a local editor, minister or other rep- 
utable person. Never were so many safeguards about a crop cun- 
test and never were yields reported so thoroughly reliable. 

An intelligent summary of the methods pursued by the most 
successful growers will be contained in our articles on the various 
divisions of potato culture which will be a prominent feature of 
this journal during the next few weeks. Toshow what was accom- 


8—J. M. Ogle, King Co, Wash: land, sand and clay loam; com 
fer; hills, 2x3 ft; cut to two eyes; Rural New Yorker, State 
of Maine, Burbank’s Seedling and Burbank’s Prolific. 

9—J. M. Smith, Brown Co, Wis: land, dark sandy loam; com fer; 
hills, 1x2 1-2 ft; cut to one eye; Early Ohio. 

10—John F. Keppler, Whitley Co, Ind: land, black muck loam; 
com fer; hills, 1x1 ft; cut to one eye; Hebron, Gem, Early 
Maine. 

11—Frank W. Isham, Laramie Co, Wyo: land, sandy loam; com 
fer; hills, 1-2x2 1-2 ft; cut to one and two eyes; Rose Seedling. 434 

12—William C. Cusick, Union Co, Ore: land, black peat and clay 
loam; com fer; hills, 11-3x3 ft; cut to one, two and three 
eyes; Hebron, Burbank’s Seedling and Early Rose. 

13—Joseph A. A. Bunot, Summit Co, Utah: land, sandy loam; 
hills, 1 to 2 2-3x2 5-6 ft; planted whole; Early Rose, Willard. 

14—Robert N. Ruth, Aroostook Co, Me: land, clay loam; com fer; 
hills, 1 1-6x2 1-3 feet; cut to two eyes; Umpire. 

15—Orin D. Vance, Aroostook Co, Me: land, light yellow loam; 
fer; hills, 2x2 ft; cut to one eye; White Elephant. 

16—George W. Moore, Aroostook Co, Me: land, gravelly loam; 
com fer; hills not stated; fair-sized tuber cut in two pieces ; 
Dakota Red. 

17—William Dale, Hardin Co, Ia: land, black, mucky loam; com 
fer; hills, 1x3 ft; cut to two and three eyes; Clarkson. 

18--B. G. Calvin, Madison Co, Ill: land, clay loam; com fer; 
hills, 1 1-6x2 1-2 ft; cut to three eyes; Henderson’s Puritan. 


460 


428 
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19—J. N. Muncey, Buchanan Co, Ia: land, medium sandy; fer; bu 
hills, 1x3 ft; cut to one eye; Hebron. 376 
290—A.S. Wells & Son, Hartford Co, Conn: land, meadow loam; 
com fer; hills, 1x1 1-6 ft; planted whole; Early Maine, Rose. 341 


The Great Potato Contest of 1890—A More Favorable Season. 


The profit’given is the local market value of the crop in October, 1890, less all 
expenses of production. The variation in market values and in expenses accounts for 
the wide difference in profits reported. 
1—William J. Sturgis, Johnson Co, Wy: land, sandy loam; fer, 

none except copious irrigation, the water probably rich in pot- 

ash: hills, 2-3x1 1-2 ft, number 22,800; cut to one, two and 

three eyes; weight of 100 sets not stated; 1560 lbs seed _plant- 

ed; varieties, Early Vermont, Manhattan, Rural New Yorker 

No 2 and three varieties contestant’s own seed; profit $714. 975 
2—R. A. Chisholm, Rio Grande Co, Col: land, alluvial loam; fer, 

commercial and irrigation; hills, 5-6x2 5-6 ft; number 18,360; 

eut to two and three eyes; weight of 100 sets 22 Ibs, total 

weight planted 4000 lbs; Barclay’s Prolific; profit $422. 848 
3—P. H. Reed, Aroostook Co, Me: land, clay loam; com fer; hills, 

1x2 1-6 ft, number 20,377; cut to one eye; weight of 100 sets 5 

lbs, total weight planted 990 lbs; Dakota Red; protit $230. 745 
4—A. M. Dudley, Aroostook Co, Me: land, dark red loam; com 

fer; hills, 1 1-6x2 3-4 ft, number 14,214; cut to two eyes; weight 

of 100 sets 8 2-3 lbs, total weight planted 909 lbs; Dakota Red; 

protit $123. 605 
5—Joseph T. Mead, Whatcom Co, Wash: land, sandy loam; com 

fer; hills, 34x2 1-2 ft, aumber 18,560; cut to two eyes; weight of 

100 sets 41-2 lbs, total weight pianted 1700 lbs; Early Rose 

and Garnet Chili; profit $149. 596 
6—E. W. Houghton, Aroostook Co, Me: land, stony loam; com 

fer; hills, 1x2 2-3 ft, number 16,652; cut to one eye; weight of 

100 sets 4 1-2 lbs, total weight planted 540 lbs; New Minister; 

profit $57. 580 
7J—Albert L. Haines, Aroostook Co, Me: land, gravelly loam; com 

fer; hills, 1x2 1-2 ft, number 16,632; cut to one and two eyes; 

weight of 100 sets 3 1-2 lbs, total weight planted 600 lbs; New 

Minister; profit $126. 548 
8—Thomas T. Brooks, Aroostook Co, Me: land, clay loam; com 

fer: hills, 1x2 7-12 ft, number 16,000; cut to two eyes; weight 

of 100 sets 6 lbs, total weight planted 720 lbs; Dakota Red; 

profit $217. 543 
9—John W. Dudley, Aroostook Co, Me: land, slaty loam; com 

fer; hills, 1x2 3+4 ft, number 16,306; cut to one and three eyes; 

weight of 100 sets not stated, total weight planted 960 lbs; 

Rose and Dakota Red; profit $149. 530 
10—William B. Ward, Aroostook Co, Me: land, gravelly loam; 

com fer; hills, 1x2 34 ft, number 15,680; cut to one and two 

eyes; weight of 100 sets not stated, total weight planted 840 

lbs; Dakota Red. 525 
11—W. H. Roberts, Franklin Co, N. Y; land, sandy loam; com 

fer: hills, 1x2 2-3 ft, number 16,000; cut to two and three eyes; 

weight of 100 sets 8 lbs, total weight planted 1261; Empire 

State and Bell: profit $83. 522 
12—Oliver Sancomb, Clinton Co, N. Y.: land, sandy loam; com 

fer: hills, 5x2 1-2 ft, number 16,760; cut to two and three 

eyes: weight of 100 sets not stated, total weight planted 1380 

lbs: Dakota Red; profit $180. 520 
13—Arthur Willey, Aroostook Co, Me: land, gravelly loam; com 

fer: hills, 1x3 ft, number 14,000; cut to two eyes; weight of 

100 sets 7 1-2 lbs, total weight planted 840 lbs; Dakota Red. 514 
14—A. Hardison, Aroostook Co, Me: land, light loam; com fer; 

hills, 1 1-4x2 11-12 ft, number 10,500; cut in four pieces; weight 

of 100 sets not stated, total planted 950 lbs; Dakota Red; 

profit $163. 514 
15—G. B. Schooley, Luzerne Co, Pa: land, sandy loam; com fer; 

hills, 1 14x2 1-6 ft, number 14,000; cut to one and two eyes; 

weight of 100 sets 2 1-2 lbs, total weight planted 825 lbs; Po- 

laris; profit $233. 506 
16—Stillman J. Huson, Aroostook Co, Me: land, yellow loam; 

com fer; hills, 1 1-2x2 5-4 ft, number 10,044; cut to one eye; 

weight of 100 sets not stated, total weight 900 lbs; Dakota 

Red; profit $132. . 
17—Charles E. Leland, Aroostook Co, Me: land, stony loam; com 

fer; hills, 1-2 to 2-3x2 1-3 ft, number 25,000; cut to one eye; 

weight of 100 sets not stated; total weight planted 960 lbs; 

variety not stated: profit $132. 484 
18—Frank Drake, Alturas Co, Idaho: land, heavy and gravelly 

black loam; com fer and irrigation; hills, 10 3-4 in x3 ft, num- 

ber 16,200; ent to two eves; weight of 100 sets 15 344 lbs, total 

weight planted 2559 lbs; Idaho; profit $127. 479 
19—Robert N. Ruth, Aroostook Co, Me: land, clay loam; com fer; 

hills, 1x2 3-4 ft, number 15,345; cut to two eves; weight of 100 

sets 8 3-4 lbs, total weight planted 863 lbs; Umpire and Da- 

kota Red; profit 383. 463 
20—Alexander Ross, Aroostook Co, Me: land, gravelly loam; com 

fer; hills, 1 1-2x2 5-6 ft, number 10,270; cut to two and four 

eyes; weight of 100 sets 9 1-4 lbs, total weight planted 720 lbs; 

Dakota Red; profit 560. 462 


487 


Our Potato Vote. 


Every grower of this important and profitable crop is invited to 
mail (on or before Feb 11) a postal card to the ** Potato Editor ’’ of this 
journal, stating your full address, the kind of soil on which you have 
grown potatoes, how many acres you usually plant, and in a word 
whether manured or fertilized or both, or irrigated. Then put down 
the number of the first question, and against it your answer to (a) and 
(5), then the figure 2 and the answer to the second, and so on, the ques- 
tions being as follows: 

1. (a4) What variety isthe Lest ali around potato—that is, if restricted 
toa single kind, which would you plant? (+b) What variety is most largely 
grown in your vicinity? 

2. What variety isthe heaviest vielder of marketable tubers, and there- 
fore the best to raise for the market? 

3. What variety is the best cooking potato—most mealy, most appetiz- 
ing and best flavored? P 
What variety is least affected by blight, rot or scab? 

What is the best early variety? 

What is the best late potato? 

What variety new to your section in 1893 or $4 is specially promising, 
if not already tested enough to warrant putting it in the above list? 

8 Where does your best seed potato stock come from—that is, do you 
prefer to select seed from potatoes grown on your own place or nearby, or 
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do you get best results by planting seed from a distance, and if the latter 
from what locality or section does your best seed come? 

9. (4) How many eyes do you cut wa piece, (>) do you prefer large, 
medium or small potatoes, and (¢) how many bushels of potatoes do you call 
a fair crop in an average season? 

10. What quality is chiefly lacking in the varieties you have had expe- 
rience with? (Answers to this question will be highly important to those 
who are making a specialty of breeding improved varieties.) 





NEW FEATURES IN BUTTER MAKING 
PROF DeWITT GOODRICH, OHIO 

The butter accumulator, although by no means a new idea, has 
only recently been perfected so as to be retiable in the hands of the 
dairyman of only ordinary understanding or mechanical knowl- 
edge. Though rather delicate of adjustment, there is no question 
as to its perfect construction and ability to do exhaustive and 
almost perfect work. The question of its coming into more general 
use is the question of sweet versus ripened cream butter. There is 
now only a limited demand for sweet cream butter, and this mostly 
by wealthy people of our large cities and at fancy prices, and the 
change to sweet cream butter must be gradual. The great objec- 
tion to sweet cream butter is its poor keeping qualities. Those who 
prefer it have to pay the extra expense of having it brought fresh 
from the dairy every day. 

A new machine similar to this accumulator, called the radiator, 
is being manufactured at Stockholm, Sweden. With this, it is said, 
the milk may be run through at pasteurizing temperature. The 
machine first separates the cream, then cools down to churning 
temperature, and by an ingenious arrangement churns it, the but- 
ter dripping from the machine in granular form. I have not heard 
of any of these machines being used in this country. 

‘Pure culture” starters for ripening cream :' While there has 
been much written and said on this subject recently, very few 
creameries or dairies if any in this country have made any practi- 
cal use of them, or even know where to obtain them should they 
desire to improve the flavor of their products by introducing pure- 
bred bacteria. Such cultures are now offered in Denmark by three 
concerns, but one of these—the ‘‘dry lactic ferment”—was exam- 
ined by Prof Russell at the Wisconsin dairy school last winter, and 
found to contain three distinct species of organisms, two of which 
produced a good flavor in cream, and the other a bad, or at least not 
a desirable flavor. 

Churning at a low temperature and light washing is a great 
help. Mr H. B. Gurler was the first to discover the secret of churn- 
ing ripened cream at unusually low temperatures, or at any rate the 
first to put it into practice in creamery work so farasI know. This 
was not more than three or four years ago, and now many are daily 
churning ripened cream at 40 to 50 degrees, with excellent results. 
Perhaps some of you have tried churning cream from Cooley cans 
at low temperature. If you have, I will venture you gave up in 
disgust, or brought the experiment to an untimely end with a 
bucket of hot water. With a separator for creaming, however, you 
will have no trouble as a rule in getting cream that will churn at 
50 to 55 degrees, and perhaps lower, when you know that the whole 
secret is to have cream rich in fat. From 30 to 33 per cent fat is 
best. No definite rule can be laid down as to temperature, as this 
depends on so many things—breed, feed of cows, period of lacta- 
tion, etc—affecting the melting point or proportion of volatile to 
non-volatile fats, and consequently the churning temperature. My 
rule is, churn at just as low a temperature as you can and do the 
work within a reasonable time, say 30 to 60 minutes. 

The advantages in churning at low temperature are: 1, more 
exhaustive work, that is less fat lost in buttermilk; 2, butter 
comes firm, hard and nicely granulated ; 3 (and in consequence of 
the 2d but not the least important), buttermilk separates more 
readily and butter requires less washing to remove it. Washing of 
butter always removes some of the delicate flavor, and anything 
that will help remove the buttermilk without expense of flavor is a 
decided advantage. 

One of the latest things in buttermaking is the Disbrow combi- 
nation churn and worker. We have one at our dairy school, and 
like it very much. It is a labor-saving device, and consequently 
takes well among creamerymen, particularly the buttermaker him- 
self. In a creamery in hot weather, where the workroom ofteu 
gets up to 75 degrees or -higher, it will be found a great help in 
keeping butter cool and firm, the air not coming in contact with it 
to any extent till finished and ready to pack. One objection to this 
machine is the difficulty of cleaning the inside fixtures, However, 
I think this can be properly done with sufficient care. 








Don’t regard milch cattle solely as machines, but remember 
that they have some flesh and blood about them that merits appro- 
priate treatment. 



















THE SINUATE PEAR-BORER 
PROF JOHN B. SMITH, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION 


In the spring of 1894 I received complaints from some farmers 
near irvington, Essex Co, New Jersey, of a borer that was injuring 
pear trees. Personal investigation showed the presence of an insect 
theretofore entirely unknown to me, and of which I had not seen 
any notice in American literature. It was a beetle larva, and obvi- 
ously belonged to a member of the genus Agrilus, an ally of the 
larva producing galls on blackberry and raspberry canes; but no 
member of that genus was known to attack fruit trees in the eastern 
United States. I found that in the entire Irvington and Hilton 
district, several miles in extent, all the pear trees were more or less 
infested and were sickly—evidently dying off. 

The bark on these trees showed peculiar dark, somewhat 
depressed lines, and was sometimes cracked. Slicing off a section 
down to the sap wood, I found broad, shallow burrows or channels, 
partly in the bark and partly in the wood, dry and brown in color, 
more or less filled with sawdust or frass. These channels were very 
irregular, zigzagging from side to side, but not evenly ; sometimes 
forming a long bend to one side and a short one to the other, or 
again reversing this. Not only the trunks but the larger branches 
were attacked, and later I found that even nursery trees, 
or those just set out, did not escape. Following the course of the 
burrow, the culprit would be found in the shape of a white, flat- 
tened larva, varying from half an inch to an inch or more in length, 
the anterior segment very much enlarged, the following two decid- 
edly smaller, and beyond that the joints were more even, but 
always strongly marked, 
the last ending in a pair 
of little brown curved 
points or hooks. Wher- 
ever these larvze were 
numerous the tree sick- 
ened from the interrup- 
tion to the flow of sap, 
and in the course of time, 
as the borings met, the 
girdlng became com- 
plete, and the tree died. 

Further investigation 
resulted in the discovery 
of the adult beetle, which 
is bronze brown in- color, 
very slender, and about 
1-3 inch in length. This 
proved eventually to be 
Agrilus sinuatus Olivier, 
a European species 
which had not been 
previously found in the 
United States. It is 
known in France and 
Germany as a serious 
pest to pear trees, and its 
life history had been only 
recently made out in the latter country. We had to do then with 
an imported pest, and I found later that it was brought over in 
pear stocks about ten years ago. 

The beetle makes its appearance about tht middle of May, flies 
only in the hottest sunshine, and lays its eggs in the bark some 
time in June. Early in July the very minute larve may be found 
in the sap-wood, and they feed until winter, becoming by that time 
about 3-4 of an inch in length. Feeding is resumed in spring and 
continues until September, when the larva is from 1 1-4 to 1 1-2 
inches in length. It then bores into the solid wood about 1-4 of an 
inch and forms a cell, in which it rests until March or April, when 
it changes to a pupa, and soon afterward to a beetle. Thus the-larva 
feeds two years in the trees, and during that time forms channels 
from six to eight inches in length. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the insect is still con- 
fined to eastern New Jersey, not extending south below Ekizabeth, 
but said to extend northward into New York state. I have no posi- 
tive evidence of its presence north of Essex county, but am 
informed that it is present near Lake Hopatcong. This is an insect 
that spreads slowly; but it will undoubtedly spread, and it behooves 
growers to be on the lookout for it. 

As to the remedies to be adopted, nothing very definite can be 
said. In Europe slitting the bark is recommended, and this has 
been done with some success by some of the New Jersey growers. 
In France it is suggested that the trees be protected by covering the 
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A NEW PEST OF THE PEAR 
a, Agrilus sinuatus, adult beetle; b, full-grown larva; c, one of the anal hooks more enlarged; 
d, pupal cell in the solid wood. The last engraving shows a sample of burrows in young pear 
tree, from a photograph. This is the first publication in America of either the description or 


illustration of this serious pest and the remedy for it. 
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trunks with straw, which is to be afterward coated with coal tar. In 
Germany a mixture of cow dung and clay, formed into a paste and 
plastered on the trunks, is advised, the mass to be kept in place by 
bandages of some cheap fabric. This is said to kill the larve in their 
burrows, to stimulate the bark, and to facilitate the healing over of 
the burrows made by the insects. Iam in hopes of getting a more 
simple and easily applied material to answer the same purpose, but 
am not ready yet to make definite recommendations. 
. 





IRRIGATION AND TILLAGE FOR FRUITS 


[Digest of proceedings of the Michigan horticultural society.] 





In a paper upon irrigation for orchards, M. B. Williams of 
Kalamazoo, Mich, gave his experience the past summer. For a 
bearing peach orchard of 60 acres, with potatoes and strawberries 
between the rows, he pumped the water by means of a 10-horse- 
power engine and a four-inch centrifugal pump, capable of furnish- 
ing 600 gallons per minute. Although he was delayed until the 
peaches were nearly grown, there was a marked increase in size, 
while he doubled the crop of potatoes and secured a much better 
growth of strawberry plants. In a very light, sandy soil he was 
able to run the water in furrows for 1,000 feet. With furrows five 
feet apart, the soil was thoroughly moistened. For small areas 
windmills could be used to pump the water, but a large reservoir 
will be necessary in which the water can be stored. In south west- 
ern Kansas large farms are irrigated by water pumped from wells 
by the crudest of pumps and windmills. Prof Taft urged the neces- 
sity of thorough cultivation, even if irrigation was used, particu- 
larly if the water had to 
be pumped, as better re- 
sults could be secured 
with a small amount of 
water if the soil is 
worked as soon as the 
water has soaked in, and 
is stirred at intervals of 
a week or ten days, than 
when from five to ten 
times as much water is 
used and no cultivation 
is given. In his paper 
on ‘‘tillage” Prof L. R. 
Taft claimed that if land 
was well plowed, sub- 
soiled if necessary, and 
thoroughly dragged, the 
power of the soil to hold 
water will be greatly in- 
creased, and besides the 
roots can more readily 
penetrate it, and the air 
can enter to aid in the 
solution of the minerals 
in the soil. With a prop- 
erly prepared soil, fre- 
quent cultivation during 
the growing season will do much to retain the water for the plants. 
From experiments that have been made along this line it would 
seem that if the surface soil to the depth of two inches is kept light 
and open, the water evaporated will be reduced nearly one-third. 
According to Prof King of Wisconsin, by this means a difference of 
55 barrels per day can be made in the water given off from an acre. 
In ten days this will amount to 550 barrels, or enough to cover the 
land to the depth of three-fourths of an inch. When we consider 
that in irrigating land the amount applied is about one inch every 
10 or 12 days we can seé that the man who thoroughly cultivates 
his land will place most of his crops beyond the need of irrigation, 
although some of them will undoubtedly be benefited by additional 
water, in seasons of prolonged drouth. While many cultivate their 
land for the purpose of killing weeds, the injury that weeds do is 
mostly from the water and plant food they steal from the crop. 





Planting Apple Trees.—There is a deplorable tendency among 
apple orchard planters to set the trees too close together. Numerous 
orchards, just coming into bearing, have their trees only 22 and 24 
feét apart, with limbs almost interlocking while thus young. The 
smallest limit should be two rods or 33 feet, 35 would be better and 
88 or 40 better still. When the trees get large and their limbs meet, 
passage through the orchard with horses is obstructed as well as 
cultivation. Further, the ground so densely shaded becomes sour 
and unproductive, so far as fine fruit is concerned. 
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empciealliaaenge: 
The judges in our house plans contest are 
having an exceedingly interesting time, pass- 
ing upon the merits of the more than 300 plans 
submitted from all parts of the country. 





That is a very pleasant, gratifying picture 
of student life at the Kansas agricultural col- 
lege at Manhattan, on another page. The 
author is himself a student of the institution, 
and this is the first of aseries of descriptions 
of agricultural student life at different col- 
leges which will prove interesting and sugges- 


tive. 
I 


We expose in this issue an attempt to rob 
the farmer by an unjust application of the in- 
come tax. In their behalf we have entered 
formal exceptions in the office of the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue at Washington and 
will acquaint our readers with the result. No 
other journal or agency has waked up to this 


injustice. 
I 


The object of our exclusive and special crop 
reports is to tell the truth about the crop 
situation from week to week, as obtained from 
the largest and most experienced corps of 
crop reporters in the country. We have been 
15 years perfecting this service, and plan to 
still further improve it. Free from all “‘offi- 
cial” redtape and political influences which so 
hamper government crop reporting, we have 
only the truth to serve. The truth is what 





EDITORIAL 


producers need to know, and we mean they 
shall have it, in spite of the “bulls” and 
‘‘bears”’ in the speculative fraternity. 


—EEEE 

A startling condition of the American cheese 
trade is reflected in our article on the indus- 
try published on another page. Official returns 
not only indicate an enormous decline in 
cheese exports, but a decline in the domestic 
consumption of cheese per capita. That this 
is in a measure due to the adulteration of 
cheese of late years, no one can deny. This 
has been a frequent cause of complaint, in the 
foreign market as well as among consumers of 


American cities. 
- a - 


The strong point in favor of the Ohio system 
of conducting farmers’ institutes, described on 
the tirst page of our last issue, is that the cost 
of the work is borne by the people benefited. 
In no state are the institutes better attended 
or more enthusiastic, and no state publishes 
more promptly and more fully the list of insti- 
tute dates, speakers, topics selected, etc. The 
article on this subject should command the 
attention of every farmer or other person in 
our western states who is interested in ad- 
vancing western agriculture, for our states 
cannot do better than to adopt this system. 


smitten 

In these days of battling oleomargarine and 
filled cheese, sight must not be lost of 
the distribution of pure dairy products to 
actual consumers. Trade competition of 
course prevents the retail grocer or market 
man from charging outrageous profits, yet it 
is none the less true that too often he quite 
forgets to reduce his asking price when the 
cost to him has been let down to a point where 
he can well afford to do so. Butter at 35 cents 
across the counter is a luxury to many and di- 
verts the consumer of small means to the use 
of acheaper substitute, thereby unsettling the 
trade. The retailer will best conserve his own 
interests and those of producers of pure goods 
by following the price declines as well as the 


advances. 
EE 


The greatest crop contest in the history of 
American agriculture was conducted by this 
magazine in 1889, the potato contest being re- 
peated in 1890. - The potato results are restated 
in the present issue. We should add that 
prizes were also offered in 1889 for the best 
acre of three other crops, the sweepstakes go- 
ing to a yield of 239 bu of crib-cured corn 
grown by Z. J. Drake in Marlboro Co, S C, 135 
bu of oats grown by R. W. Strickland of Or- 
leans Co, N Y, and 80 bu of wheat grown by 
William Gibbey near Salt Lake City, Utah. 
This competition was the most universally con- 
tested and achieved the largest authentic 
yields on record, and has become historic and 
famous throughout the world. It is only 
one instance of the great work done by AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST in the past and we hope 
to do even more in the future. 


PE SAE Sea 

Secretary Morton has asked congress to wipe 
out the present idiotic government seed distri- 
bution, which costs $250,000 a year. In place 
of it, he asks for one-tenth of that sum, to be 
apportioned at his discretion among the state 
experiment stations for the purchase of new 
and desirable seeds and plants to be by them 
distributed only to persons who engage to 
make full tests thereof and report the same. 
Economy might be served by having the 
stocks all purchased by the department of ag- 
riculture, but official redtape so hampers busi- 
ness operations and the wants of the stations 
are so various, that we conclude Secretary Mor- 
ton is right in this point too. "We therefore 
give this bill our unqualified approval and 
hope it will be enacted. This will restore the 
original purpose, which was simply to aid, 
when aid was desirable in disseminating new 
varieties for trial. 


nen 

Governor Morton advises the New York 
legislature to appropriate $9,000,000 for the 
improvement of canals within the state. He 
bases this recommendation on the benefits 





that will accrue to Buffalo and New York 
city in handling the increased volums of 


traffic that will result. This policy will 
increase the competition of western farm 
products. In other words, the New York 
state farmer will get mighty little benefit 
from these canals, while the proposed improy- 
ments will be a big help to western producers. 
Hence the state of New York ought not to be 
obliged to bear the whole expense of improv- 
ing and maintaining these canals. The mat- 
ter has become one of national importance. 
While we favor the development of national 
water ways, and especially a deep water way 
from the lakes to the coast, we believe the 
expense should be borne in a large measure by 
the federal government. 





Quantities of seeds are grown in the United 
States and exported to Europe, notably of grass 
seed. Some English journals with the insular 
hoggishness which characterizes them in trade 
matters, have been publishing stories de- 
trimental to American-grown seeds and evi- 
dently making a labored effort to discredit 
them in their markets. The seed business is 
much like others—they are sold from samples. 
If ‘John Bulli buys a second or third grade, 
sells them for first and gets caught at it, he at 
once lays his greediness and consequent 
crookedness on the shoulders of those “‘wicked 
American seed growers.” He cannot plead 
the baby act. He is not a fool. If the seed 
was not as as good as he bargained for, he has 
his redress and he should not sellthem until 
he knows their grade. It is nothing but the 
usual English dodge. He has been detected 
in his sinful little game. 

San. 

The heartiest applause accorded any of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey state board of agriculture was that 
which followed the address of Prof W. I. 
Chamberlain of Hudson, O, when he said: 
“Neither the tariff nor the increased use of 
machinery, nor over-production, nor the igno- 
rance or negligence of the farmers was the 
cause of the decline in prices which began in 
1873, but it lay in the demonetizing of silver. 
The remedy lies in returning to the old bi- 
metallic standard. The time for it is not far 
off. The ease with which voters in these days 
cross the party lines betokens it. Depression 
will cease when the party in power comes to 
see that doubling the value of the dollar 
shrinks in value to just one-half whatever it 
would purchase. Figures won’t lie, but liars 
sometimes get to figuring.” The manner in 
which these words were received shows how 
close to New York, the headquarters of the 
single-standard people, the bimetallic idea 
has come. 


——— 

“Do you publish letters from common farm- 
ers ?”’ asks a new subscriber. If, by ‘‘common 
farmer,’ he means the plain everyday work- 
ing farmer, whose practical experience, sound 
judgment, economy and thrift, have enabled 
him to win success in agriculture, we answer 
most emphatically, ‘“‘Yes.’’ .The experience, 
advice and observation of such farmers in our 
western country have furnished the most use- 
ful information that can be given to our sub- 
scribers in this section. Such farmers need 
not be backward about writing to the old 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Say what you 
have got to say in your own language, as brief- 
ly as maybe. We will put your article in 
shape for publication or use the points you 
make in connection with others bearing on the 
same topic. If by letters from the ‘‘common 
farmers,’”’ our inquirer means long disserta- 
tions from shiftless unsuzcessful farmers, po- 
litical theorists and crank reformers, we reply 
emphatically, ‘‘No.”” The less that crowd is 
heard from, the better it will be for the great 
mass of people in this country. We must ask 
our correspondents to always write in ink and 
on but one side of the paper, leaving double 
the usual space between the lines. This makes 
it easy for us to read the manuscript—an im- 
portant matter both to us and to our corre- 
spondents. 
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Another Scheme to Rob the Farmer. 


This time it is the income tax, returns for 
which must be made to the collector of inter- 
nal revenue on or before the first Monday in 
March. As penalty for failure to make this 
return by that date is an addition of 50 per 
cent to the tax, while another 100 per cent may 
be added if the return is false, this matteris of 
pressing importance. We therefore asked the 
commissioner of internal revenue how he 
would apply the tax to the business of co-opera- 
tive corporations. He replied that all such ques- 
tions were decided by the collectors in the re- 
spective districts. To one of these collectors 
we addressed the following letter: 

Please inform us about the returns from co- 
operative butter and cheese factories, of which 
there are a large number in this country. These 
concerns operate as follows: Their capital stock 
is from $2000 to $5000 in shares of $5 1o $25 each, 
which are owned by the farmers in proportion to 
the number of cows whose cream they supply to 
the creamery. This cream is worked into butter 
and sold and the receipts therefrom, after de- 
ducting the working expenses of the business, 
are divided pro rata among those who furnish 
cream. How are these to be taxed? Suppose 
such a co-operative corporation sold $100,000 worth 
of butter; that its expenses were $5000, and that it 
age the farmers $95,000. What income would it 

e taxed? 

Promptly by return of mail comes the reply: 
“Such corporation should be taxed upon an 
income of $95,000,” amounting at 2% to $1900. 
We guess not. The $95,000 simply represents 
“cost price of material purchased for manufac- 
ture or resale, not increasing stock on hand 
Dec 31, ’93,’’ to use the language of the tax 
schedule, which may be deducted from the 
gross receipts. There is no other way of re- 


garding this matter. To tax such cost of 
cream, would be equivalent to taxing a 
merchant on all his purchases, instead 


of upon his income. If the factory is 
run by proprietors, instead of co-operative, a 
less sum might be paid for cream; the $100,000 
might be divided thus—for cream $90,000, for 
expenses $5000, for income $5000. In that case, 
the proprietary factory would pay the 2% tax 
on its $5000 of real profit or income. 

The only legal way to tax the $90,000 or $95,- 
000 spent for cream is on the producers’ re- 
turn. If a farmer’s sales of ‘milk, cream or 
other produce exceed $35,000 a year, he must 
inake a full report to the internal revenue col- 
lector, deducting the cost of producing the 
same, and if he then shows an income or 
profit over $4000, he must pay the tax on the 
amount in excess of $4000, 

This same method must apply to cheese fac- 
tories, farmers’ exchanges, fruit growers’ 
unions, co-operative stores, etc. Indeed the 
exemption of co-operative banks not conduct- 
ed for profit shows that the law was never in- 
tended to tax the gross returns of any corpora- 
tion, much less a farmers’ co-operative con- 
eern. To enforce the decision which we have 
thus shown to be wholly in error, would bank- 
rupt most of our dairy factories. In the case 
cited, such a tax would be 50 per cent on a cap- 
ital of $4000! 





The Cheese Industry. 


J.D. LELAND. 





Cheese manufacturers depend largely upon 
foreign markets, and it therefore becomes im- 
portant for them to consider whether or not 
the foreign countries will continue to take our 
rapidly increasing surplus output, and as to 
what methods should be pursued to induce 
them to do so at remunerative prices. Un- 
btedoudly the introduction of the factory 
system of manufacture greatly improved the 
general quality of American cheese, but that 
the quality of the factory product has improv- 
ed any during the past ten years is doubtful. 
It should be the aim of every manufacturer to 
raise the standard of quality, thereby tending 
toinsure a larger demand abroad, at better 
prices, and at the same time stimulating a 
greater home consumption. 

In 1850 there were made on farms in the 
United States 106,000,000 pounds of cheese; in 
1860 but 104 millions. Between 1860 and 1870 
the factorysystem became quite general and 
the farm product, in consequence, fell in 1870 
to 53,000,000. But the influence of the factory, 
through the relief to the farmer of the home 
drudgery, and giving him more time to devote 


to other branches of his work, together with 
the higher average price brought by the 
factory product, so stimulated the industry 
that the total product for that year increased 
to 163,000,000 lbs two-thirds of which was made 
in the factories. In 1880 the farm production 
fell to 27,000,000 and the factory product rose 
to 216,000,000 lbs, or a total output for the year 
of 243 millions. But in 1890 the cheese product 
had increased to only 257,000,000 lbs of which 
but 18,700,000 were made on farms. 

It may therefore be seen that the total prod- 
uct of cheese has increased since 1850 more 
than 1435 per cent, and that it has increased 54 
per cent since 1870. But exports of cheese, 
which were 148 million pounds in 1881, fell off 
gradually but quite steadily to 85 millions in 
1889, rose somewhat and then fell to 73 million 
pounds in the fiscal year ended June 30, ‘94. 
Thus we exported 60 per cent of our cheese 
product fifteen years ago, not 30 per cent of it 
in 1890, and last year hardly 20 per cent. 

The North Atlantic division, comprising the 
states of New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, has always produced 
the largest quantity of cheese. In most of 
these states the industry has materially de- 
clined. Of the 79,700,000 lbs made in this di- 
vision in 1850, New York, the greatest cheese 
producing state in the country, furnished 
over 62 percent. Of the total product of 139,- 
000,000 Ibs made in this section in 1890, New 
York supplied 124,000,000 lbs or 89 per cent, 
amounting to over 48 per cent of the total 
product of the United States. 

The North Central division, comprising the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, 
has made the most rapid progress inthe de- 
velopment of the cheese manufacturing indus- 
try ; the output from this region having increas- 
ed from 24,500,000 Ibs in 1850 to 110,000,000 lbs 
in 1890. Ohio has long been a large cheese pro- 
ducing state, having supplied 21,000,000, which 
was about 85 per cent ofthe total product of 
the states comprising the division. While the 
product of Ohio has increased but 2,000,000 Ibs 
the other states in the division have shown 
wonderful progress. Wisconsin starting in 
1850 with 400,000 lbs ran up in 1890 to 54,615,000 
and stands now second only to New York. 
The product of Illinois increased for the same 
period from 1,278,000 to 10,349,000. Michigan 
and Lowa now produce over 5,000,000 each, and 
Minnesota over 4,000,000. Of the western di- 
vision, California produced nearly 5,000,000 lbs 
in 1890. The South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral divisions produced only 415,000 and 350,000 
lbs respectively. 

a 

The Rye Crop has been ashort one for two sea- 
sons in succession yet the situation is to-day as 
dull as could well be imagined. One need not go 
far to find at least two causes for the depression 
in a crop which is_ so small that it 
would seem as though it ought to be han- 
dled in an advantageous manner. One, extremely 
low wheat prices, this important cereal always 
largely controllingrye. Further, the European 
rye crops have been full ones with no draft on 
American reserves. The year ’94is remarkable.in 
the fact that there was nearly an entire absence 
of exports. This is more conspicuous when it is 
noted that during the previous year 265,000 bu 
were sent abroad and in ’92 the exports amounted 
to over 5,000,000 bu. Present prices, however, are 
about as good as any which have ruled for a 
twelve-month. 


Comparing Prices on anumber of important 
staples, it will be noticed in the subjoined table 
that as a rule shrinkages during last year were 
most severe. The figures represent average prices 
on the dates named, the leading northern and 
eastern markets being taken for purposes of com- 
parison: 





Jan 1,’94 April. Julyl Octl Jan 1,’95 

Silver, 0z, $0.6914 0.613, $0.63 $0.64 $0.593¢ 
Rio coffee, Ib, 18% (W738 1656 1534 153% 
Rice, ng Ib,__.044¢ 0434 05 0456 0433 
Bess, pig, *ton, 10.75 10.35 11.75 11.00 10.00 
Steel raiis,*ton, 24.80 23.50 22.50 _ 22:50 
Wheat, bu, -66 +6456 6042 5434 5934 
Corn, bu, 41% 46% + tee 5574 rhe 
Oats, bu, oe -00: 5 3234 ° 
fran sugar, Ib, 087 1039" = 2039 ‘043° 2087 
Cotton, Ib, -086 077 071% -064 057g 
Wool X and XX,Ib, .23 21 -20 1844 1734 

*Long ton of 2240 Ibs. 

The Drain of Gold on foreign account con- 


tinues very large. During December $9,803,840 in 
coin and bullion were exported, while the im- 
ports were only 391,413. A year earlier the figures 
were respectively 2,654,545 and 746,245. The show- 
ing for the entire year points to a serious loss of 
gold. Total exports were 101.821.375 white imports 
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were only 20,621,024, an excess of exports over im- 
ports of more than 81,000,000. During ’93 the ex- 
cess of exports over imports was confined to 
7,013,431. In that year, gold exports in round num- 
bers were 80,000,000, while imports were near] 
73,000,000. The ’94 exports of silver coin and bul- 
lion were 47,035,825 and the imports 10,495,631, show- 
ing an excess of exports over imports of 36,540, 
194. During ’93 the excess of exports over imports 
was 28,000,000. 





Receipts of Hogs in Chicago continue fairly 
large but the quality is inferior. Except on 
Tuesdays, when Lllinois hogs predominate, the 


bulk consists of light stuff, immature and but par 
tially fattened. The demand is for smooth, heavy 
weights and light hogs are not wanted. This 
class, which is usually taken by eastern shippers, 
is now in excess of demand, and consequently 
sells at an unusually heayy discount of 40@50c 
from prices paid for heavy. Feeders should 
make a specia! effort to get their hogs heavy be- 
fore shipping them. As a rule hogs should be 
shipped when they are ready without regard to 
market prices, because feeding after that date is 
sheer waste. Itis equally a mistake to try to 
— a strong market by sending immature 
stuff. 





Consumption of Canned Fruits is restricted in 
a measure by the comparatively high prices 
charged forasingle can. Most grocers makea 
considerable discount from this retail price when 
the ae pee a dozen cans, but compara- 
tively few families wish to buy a lot of a dozen of 
any one fruit. This suggests the possibility of 
extending the consumption of canned fruits if 
canners will put them up in assorted lots. In- 
stead of the case containing so many cans of one 
fruit, let it contain a variety, when the whole 
case can be sold much below the present retail 
price and still not oblige the family to buy more 
than its needs require. A grocer in a certain 
eastern city is making quite a hit by putting up 
such assortments of canned fruits. 





Small Immigration—There was a falling off of 
49% in the number of foreigners entering this 
country during ’94 compared with ’93. The total 
number of immigrants last year was 248,983 
against 488,776 during the preceding 12 months. 
Of the number first named, 141,057 were males and 
107,926 females. Comparing these figures with 
the ’93 immigration which included 308,169 males 
and 180,607 females, it is noted that the falling 
off during the past year has been more marked in 
men than in women. In other words, the immi- 
gration of families hasjbeen more nearly anormal 
one than has that of men, the latter coming in 
part from portions of southern and eastern 
Europe. This may mean a higher average in the 
quality of foreign additions to our population. 





AfHumbug Idea—It has been suggested that 
alawshould be passed compelling all oleo to be 
putupin oval patsor cakes while the genuine 
butter, when not in large packages, should be put 
up ip square or rectangular a and that 
everybody would then know whatthey were eat- 
ing. Thisisnonsense. Such a law would be uncon- 
stitutional—it could not be enforeed. If the hotel 
man bought it in oval pats or plates, he could 
easily remold and no law onearth could pre- 
vent him from shaping his compound as he pleas- 
ed. The New York law is best—it cannot be sold, 
colored to imitate butter, because it is then a 
counterfeit. 





Popcorn is in moderate demand throughout 
the northern states. Sent tothe big markets in 
small lots from the interior this is usually ac- 
cumulated by dealers and thence distributed on 
orders throughout the country. Some of the 
smaller cities handle afew cars each month and 
where farmers can make up a full load it will be 
well to correspond with interior dealers. For ex- 
ample, Albany, N Y, buys popcorn in carloads at 
a price around 2c p lb in the car, or possibly 1%a 
134¢ to farmers at country stations. Small lots of 
extra rice would command a fractional premium. 
The corn is peddled out to retail grocers at 3a 
3c. 





Smaller Oleo Production—The manufacture 
of oleomargarine at Chicago, which produces 
more than half the entire output of the U §, has 
fallen off sharply during the last few months 
compared with a year ago, as noted below: 


Dec, 1894, lbs, 2,820,632 Dec, 1893, lbs, 4,004,420 
Nov, 3,940,653 Nov, 4,404,094 
Oct, 4,051,590 Oct, 5,426,840 
Sept, 3,637,125 Sept, 4,308,230 
Aug, 2,904,511 Aug, 3,112,417 
July, 1,598,668 July, 2,145,089 

Total, 18,953,179 Total, 23,399,090 





Horses Going Abroad—The export movement 
of horses affords some encouragement to those 
interested in breeding the better class of animals. 
Total exports during first 11 months were 6919, at 
an av value of $176, compared with 3213 during the 
corresponding period in ’93 value 289, these prices 
indicating the general shrinkage in values as out- 
lined in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S special re- 
port a couple of weeks ago. 





Foreign Purchases of Onions in this country 
were only 5569 bu during Nov or practically the 
same as a year earlier. Total exports the first 11 
months 68,724 bu against 47,613 during same period 
in ’93. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD HOPEFUL 





TUESDAY EVENING, Jan 22, 1895. 

" The business situation to-day may be sum- 
med up in two words, conservatism and -confi- 
dence. The slight features of improvement in 
the commercial world during the last few 
weeks have been retained and that is about all. 
Raw materials have never been cheaper and 
consequently the position never more favora- 
able for manufacturing interests so far as this 
is concerned. Yet with the finances of the 
country so much disturbed, the gold reserve 
in the treasury exhibiting further reductions 
and national legislators all at sea, capital is 
afraid to venture far into new enterprises or 
enlarge the output of finished goods beyond 
present requirements. This hesitating condi- 
tion of affairs is fully as pronounced in specu- 
lative circles asin trade. Professional operators 
in stocks and bonds fail to see reasons for any 
immediate advance in securities and offer no 
particular support. On the other hand, the 
bears, realizing the extremely low prices near- 
ly everywhere, are afraid to take any vigor- 
ous action to further depress the market, real- 
izing as they do that a decided change for the 
better in the general situation would in all 
probability result in an early advance in se- 
curities. Bank clearings throughout the coun- 
try make a little larger volume than a year 
ago but are still away behind normal. Inter- 
est rates are low, but capitalists show no dis- 
position to further shade these. 

In the markets for farm produce it is impos- 
sible to record any improvement during the 
week either in values or movement. The 
great farm staples are drifting along in the 
trough of the sea waiting for a favorable wind 
to elevate them where the horizon is broader. 
Perhaps the event of the week is the general 
adoption throughout the south of a plan to 
restrict the cotton acreage another year and 
looking toward the employment of land thus 
released in cultivating other crops and devel- 


oping the live stock industry. Wheat, corn 
and oats continue in a rut and while the vis- 
ible supply of the first named has  appar- 
ently begun to decrease in earnest, 
the export trade is rather small and 
foreign advices regarding farm crops 


not of such a character as to offer particular 
encouragement at home. Bradstreet’s reports 
exports wheat and flour for the week 3,564,000 
bu compared with 3,382,000 bu one year ago. 
London wool sales opened a little easier but 
the markets this side the ocean are holding 
fairly steady to firm at the extremely low 
prices. Live stock is selling at figures close 
to those ruling first of the year, potatoes are 
dull but fairly firm when choice and apples 
and dairy products well distributed. Prices 
governing the markets in detail to-night are 
as follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE, 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 5334 44's 28'4c *5 65 *9 15 
New York, 61 515 34 76 40 *9 75 
Boston, _ h243 381g 300 *10 00 
a 
s zouis, 52'4 + é - _ 
poansapetie, 543, 46 2934 - _ 
San Fran- 

cisco, "95 *1 125,@1 17g *105@115 *6 00 =. 
London, 69 574 _ - *13 50 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bushel. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 574 65, 2954 
July, 57% 4644 e— 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA, 


This week 
85,586,000 


One year ago 
80,382,000 


Last week 


Wheat, bu, 86,615,000 


Corn, 12,278,000 11,084,000 13,856,000 
Oats, 8,424,000 8,663,000 4,216,000 

LONDON, England, Jan 21—By Special Cable. 
Grain markets allopen lower. American wheat 


%4c p bu decline, corn downward 


barley 14c lower. 


tendency and 


At Chicago, the wheat market has been decided- 
ly dull within a narrow range and in the main the 
tone one of weakness. Cash wheat declined at the 
close of the week to the basis of 54e for No 2red 
in store with No2 spring ata recent sharp pre- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





General snow storms over a large part of 
the winter wheat belt formed a bearish feature 
providing the acreage sown with good 
protection. Exports continue moderate to small 


mium. 


and the cables brought no particular encour- 
agement. The trade is closely watching the 
visible supply and the decrease in yesterday’s 


figures aiforded further encouragement to the 
bulls. Receipts at primary points continue large, 
however, and late last week there was talk of a 
slight increase inthe movement at both winter 
and spring wheat markets. Exports last week 
were a little larger, but these added to shipments 
from other surplus countries meant an enormous 
amount afloat for the consuming centers of western 
Europe and cables brought no reports of strength 
abroad. Sales of spring wheat in this city small, 
stocks in elevators being closely held. At the 
decline of about le winter in moderate demand, 
partly on milling account. May delivery sold 
from 594c early down to 5734e, closing dull around 
5714c. Late sales of cash 52%4@53%4c for No 3 red in 
store, 521,@541,c by sample and 55@55%4e for No 2 
hard. 

Corn has been decidedly weak, ruling dull, sup- 
port lacking. With stocks increasing and contin- 
ued cold weather favorable for grading the bears 
have endeavored to depress the market. The 
shipping demand only fair though lower freight 
rates to the east afford some help. Exports 
small, cables indifferent, outside domestic mar- 
kets easy and general apathy the rule every- 
where. May sold down to 47c at the closing, or 
1'4ec net deadline and Jan relatively weak, touch- 
ing 445,c. Cash sales finally on the basis of 44540 
443,c for No2 grades in store, 401,a40%,c for No3 
and No 3 white and 4la41%,c for No 3 yellow. 

May oats sold as low as 30e at the close or the 
lowest on the crop with no.good recovery so far 
this week. Prices generally off le, largely in 
sympathy with wheat and corn and underselling 
on the part of holders. Lower freight rates have 
stimulated the demand on shipping account and 
there is a good outlet at these bottom prices for 
current offerings. No 2 mixed salable at 2834c in 
store with white about 2c premium. No3 free on 
board 28a28l4c, No 3 white 29a30c. 

Rye dull but steady at the low prices ruling with 
a good outlet for the small carlot offerings. Sales 
on the basis of 4912@50c for No2 instore and 
choice samples up to 51144@513%4c. May nominally 
52c. Barley quiet with the better grades of heavy 
in moderate demand and steady while poor or 
thin lots rule slow and easy. Good to choice 55@ 
5iec by sample with No 3 5l@d4e. 

Flax supply and demand both small and market 
fairly steady at $1 42a1 43 for Nol on track. May 
duil around 147, Timothy sales small because of 
meager offerings and the market fairly firm with 
little more inquiry. Sales on the basis of 5 60a5 65 
p ctl for prime or March delivery. Clover declin- 
ed 15a20c, but atthe close showed a little more 
steadiness. Business passing very small and 
market nearly nominal on the basis of 9 05a9 10 
for contract grade. 

At Toledo, lethargy prevails in the” wheat 
trade. Operators view with some satisfaction the 
decreasing public stocks, yet there is no good sup- 
ply. Cables are devoid of special interest and it 
seems as though no one is trying to anticipate 


the future. As usual, a dull market means 
a heavy one and during most of last 
week the feeling vas one of easiness, 
this week to date proving quiet. No2 wheat sala- 


ble around 55@5544¢ with May close to 58c. The 
demand for corn rather light and market dull 
and easy intone. No 2 mixed 42l4c, No 3 41@ 
421,c, No 3 yellow. 42@42%4c and May 46@461,4c. 
Vats devoid of special feature with transactions 
on the basis of 3214@3234¢ for No 2 
white. Rye dull but firm under ‘small offer- 
ings at 5214@58c{ for No 2. Clover seed still 
awaiting the promised export demand and rules 
dull and fairly steady. Offerings of choice seed 
small with the average rather indifferent owing 
to the poor quality of the latest crop. Exports at 
N Y this season to date only 65,000 bags against 
145,000 a year ago. Baltimore shipments a third 
those of a year ago. Transactions based on $5 50a 
5 55 p etl for prime cash or Febdelivery. Good to 
choice alsike 5 75a6. 

At Minneapolis, general dullness has charac- 
terized the grain markets led of course by wheat. 
Operators profess to see nothing in the situation 
to point to any early change. On the other hand, 
it is generally agreed with so much wheat fed 
to farm animals and the free marketing 
earlier in the crop year, the _ invisible 
supply must be materially reduced. Mean- 
while the milling business is rather dull and 
old low prices hold in both wheat and flour. The 
current arrivals of wheat from the country sell 
fairly well, however, millers showing a disposi- 
tion to buy at May prices to a shade premium. 
No Lnorthern 60@60\4c, No 2 northern 59@591,¢, 
rejected 554%,@57c. Corn receipts rather smalland 
so with the demand. Sales on the basis of 46@ 
4644 for No 3. Oats easy under ample offerings 
with recent sales of No 3 white at 29142 @30c. 

At New York, the wheattrade shows no mate- 
rial recovery from the long-continued position of 
dullness. The visible supply although appar- 
ently on the decrease still acts as a weight on 
values and good support is lacking. Cash wheat 
has averaged fairly steady, No2red winter re- 


maining close to 61@614c, No 3 5914@60c, No 2 
northern 66@664%4c. Corn has averaged easy in 


spite of rather small receipts from the west and 
due to some extent to the cut in rail freights. 
At the low prices the market worked a little 
steadier although exporters have shown but 









meager interest taking few loads for immediate 


shipment. Sales are on the basis of 51@51%c for 
No 2 mixed in store, 48@49c for rejected, 
4814,44914c for No 3 mixed and 652@52%4c¢ 
for No 2 white. Oats offerings liberal. 


The lower rates of freight from the west 
are expected to result in a larger movement. 
Sales have been on the basis of about 34c for No 2 
in store, 3644@37¢ for No 2 white, 33@33%4¢ for No 3 
and 32@32\%e for rejected. Rye quiet at 52@53c for 
state and Jersey on track. Barley held at about 
former prices, but exceedingly dull. For No 2 
western 641,a65c asked with fancy grades at the 
usual premium. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 5 80 450 400 
New York, 5 50 460 3 85 
Buffalo, 5 50 450 410 
Omaha, 450 430 3 25 
Pittsburg, 5 60 440 37> 


At Chicago, cattle underwent an irfrégular de- 
cline last week of 15a25c, the present week open- 
ing with a fatr degree of animation on the part of 
buyers at prices which look low. The develop- 
ment of weakness was due to increased offerings 
which naturally followed the advancing tendency 
of the first half of the month. The average quali- 
ty is only fair and while foreign markets exhibit 
a moderate degree of stability the export demand 
is restricted. On the other hand, local 
butchers and shippers to the eastern cities have 
taken hold in an animated manner and the mar- 
ket is fairly healthy in tone despite the slightly 
lower range in prices, Which in some instances 
show a greater decline than indicated above. 
Few beef cattle have sold better than $5 although 
choice to prime command a premium while 
something especially fancy would sell close to 6. 
Fair to choice beef animals largely 4a5, butchers’ 
stock in relatively small supply, common stock 
cattle dull and materially lower, choice veals 
fairly steady and milch cows dull at the decline. 
Revised prices follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 225 350 
Ss, average, 540 580 Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and feeders, 273 373 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 22 250 
to 1400 Ibs, 425 500 Calves, heavy, 200 315 
Fair to medium steers, Calves,1(0 to 180 Tbs, 350 550 
) 1150 to 1400 Tbs, 335 425 Milch cows, ea, 2500 40 00 
Good cows and heifers, 315 365 Corn-fed Tex steers, 375 425 
Poor to fair cows, 75 275 Do cows and bulls, 250 325 


Hogs sold down 15@25c last week and prices to- 
day are close to the lowest reached in many 
months, thousands of desirable animals go- 
ing over the scales at figures around $425. Re- 
ceipts continue large, approximating 235,000 last 
week against 190,000 the corresponding week in 
94. Packers buy freely at the low prices and the 
shipping demand is moderate. Good to choice 
heavy 4 35@4 50, mixed droves 3 15@440, common 
to choice light 3 35@4 25 and rough lots 3 50@4. 

The sheep market has proved an exception to 
the general weakness in live stock and under 
smaller supplies prices ruled firm to 10a15e higher. 
Demand on local and export account good and 
occasional weak spots are speedily followed by 
recoveries. Prices this week are among the 
highest of the season. Good to extra wethers 
suitable for export account $3 50a4, poor to fair 
lots 175a250 and medium 2 60a3 25. Choice west- 
ern sheep 3 60a3 85. Good to extra lambs 4 25u4 75 
with fair lots 4a4 25. Stock sheep 2 50a3. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts only moderate and 
the number actually on sale rather small during 
the greater part of the week. In consequence of 
this fact and a fairly good demand from usual 
buyers prices ruled 10al5¢e higher early last week 
and this condition has been fairly maintained up 
to the present time. The slight firmness does not 
extend to thin and rough cattle which are rather 
slow at easy prices. Fresh cows and springers in 
plentiful supply and dull. Revised prices follow: 
Good to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 


to 1600 ibs, $5 15@5 60 Ibs, 800 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, 2 25 





1350 lbs, 435 500 Bulls and stags, 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, ¢ 
1200 Ibs, 350 425 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 250 330 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 4000 
1300 Ibs, 250 323 


The hog market has pursued an erratic course 
at Pittsburg, prices ruling higher and lower by 
turns and closing nearly steady after covering 
a wide range during the week. Recent days have 
included a good many carried-over lots which 
serve to hurt the market. Good to ch yorkers 
$4 15@4 25, best heavy Philas 430@4 40 and mixed 
droves 4104@430 with common and rough lots 
385@4. Sheep have held the early advances of 
15@25e and under a good demand the market 
showed considerable activity. Choice to extra 
wethers, weighing 100@105 ths, 3 25@3 50 andf some- 
thing fancy salable ata premium. Fair to good 
droves, averaging 75@90 ths, 240@3 with poor to 
common lots 1 50@2 25. Lambs 3a4 50 for common 
to choice. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts have been light and 
these formed the feature of the week. Prices 
fairly steady with a moderate demand for ship- 
ping and export steers. Advices from outside 
points generally unfavorable this having its effect 
on local values. Stock cattle rather slow at going 
prices. The general list showsa decline of 10@15¢ 
for the week. Choice to extra steers 1450a1650 tbs 
$4 80@5 50, fair to good 440@4 75, medium 
butchers’ weights, 1100@1200 Ibs, 4 10@4 35, pony 
steers 3 75@4 35, coarse heavy 350@4, good to 




































































choice cows and heifers 2 75@3 75, stockers and 
feeders 2 25@3 50, milch cows 30@45, good to fancy 
veal calves 5 50@6 75, heavy and buttermilk 2 25@ 
325. Hogs declined aay early last week but 
this resulted in the development of a good de- 
mand and some recovery in prices, yet offerings 


ample and the medium and heavy weights 
rather dull at the low figures ruling. The 
market has been affected by the declines 


elsewhere, Good to choice yorkers 4 25a4 40 with 
light weights 4 20a4 35, mixed droves 4 25a4 35, and 
choice heavy corn-fed hogs 4 35a4 50, rough lots 
350a4. Sheep fairly active and early advances 
not fully maintained though the outlet for all de- 
sirable droves is good. Export demand fair with 
few on sale possessing quality to secure outside 
prices. Wethers, 80a95 lbs, 3 50a3 85, choice to ex- 
tra, 120a130 lbs, 885a415, fair mixed droves 2 60a 
3 25, poor to common iots 1 75a2 50, lambs 3 75ab. 


At New York, cattle are in fair demand, export- 
ers and local butchers dividing the supply be- 
tween them. Activity lacking, however, the mar- 
ket closing easy under advices of liberal receipts 
in the west. Common to choice natives quotable 
at $4 50a5 25 with extra ata premium and few of- 
fered good enough for export account. In- 
ferior to ordinary natives and _ westerns 
3 25a3 75, good corn-fed Texans sold recent- 
ly at 4 25@4 65. Cows and bulls quotable at 
2 50@375 according to quality. Veal calves steady 
with good to choice lots 6@750 and heavy west- 
erns 275@3. Hogslow with prices on the basis of 
4 25@4 60 for common to good droves. Sheep rath- 
er easy with butchers apparently well supplied 
and the export trade moderate. Common to 
choice lots 2 75@3 85 with lambs 3 50@5. 


At London, American steers easy at 16%4a11%4c, 
estimated dressed weight. Dressed beef 9a9%4c. 








GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 

BEANS—At Chicago, a steady but rather quiet 
market. Pea and navy h p $1 57% P bu, ch clean- 
ed 1 4714@1 56, fair 135@1 45, h p medium 1 50@1 565, 
ch cleaned 140@1 4744, fair 130@135, brown Swe- 
dish 225, red kidney 2 25, Cal limas 4%4,@4%c P tb. 

At New York, red kidney barely steady, other 
varieties firm. Ch marrow 2 25@2 30, medium 1 85, 
pea 1 80@1 8244, white kidney 240, red 190@1 95, 
black turtle soup 1 90@2, yellow eye 210@2 15, Cal 
limas 2 80@2 85, foreign medium 1 50@1 65, pea 150 
@1 70, green peas 1 05@1 15. 

At Boston, market firm for choice goods. N Y 
and Vt small h p pea 1 824%4@1 8 P bu, marrow pea 
1 7744@1 80, screened 1 55@1 65, seconds 1 40@1 50, 
Cal peas 2 10@2 25, choice h p medium 1774@ 
180, seconds 1 40@1 50, foreign pea 1 65@1 70, medi- 
um 150@1 60, yellow eyes 1 80@2 15, red kidney 2@ 
2 05, dried limas 5@514c P bb. 


APPLES—At Chicago, early in the week re- 
ceipts were light. Later arrivals became larger, 
but there is enough demand to keep the market 
firm. N Y and NE fcy mixed $2 75@3 ® bbl, good 
to ch 2 25@2 50, Greenings 2 75@3 50, Can ch mixed 
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2 25@2 75, fey 3@3 25, tcy Spys and Greenings 3@ 
3 25,western Ben Davis and Wine Saps 3a3 25, ch 
2 50@2 75 


market for such is in good shape. Spitzenburg 
2 0@5 pP bbl, Spys 250a3 50, Baldwins 2 50@38 25, 
Greenings 2 50a3 50, poor to good 1 50@2. 

At Boston, the market is firm under a steady de- 
mand for choice. King 3@3 50 ~ bbl, Baldwin 2 50 
@2 75, Greenings 2 50a@2 75, No 21 50@2 25, common 
1@1 50. 


APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING JAN 12. 








Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts Total 
New York, bbls, 787 _~ 62 40 
Boston, 16,329 366 — — 
Portiand, 15,626 = ~ -- 
Halifax, 15,139 187 — 
Total, 32,742 15,505 249 40 
Week Jan 5, 26,067 23,607 1,543 312 
Week Dec 29, 23.689 10,942 406 - 
Corresp week ’94, 7,601 521 200 _ 
ox o 6 "6, 15,946 260 2,265 _- 
Total this season, 720.250 326,332 166,638 22,363 1,235,583 
Season ’93-'94, 75,606 23.688 36,178 138.259 
Season ’92-93, 613,555 147,717 195.368 966,363 
DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 


little doing, market remaining quiet and demand 
light. Fey evap’d apples 744¢ P tb, ch 6%4,@7e, 
prime 64,@614¢c, sun-dried 514,@5%4,c, blackberries 
6c, raspberries 19c, fey apricots 7@8c, good to ch 
6@7c, fey unpeeled peaches 8a@8l4c, ch 7,@7The, 
prunes, four sizes 44,@6'oc, large 9@10'4¢, raisins, 
4-crown 3144@3%4c, 3-crowh 3a344c, 2-crown 244@ 
234c, dried grapes 21,@3c. 

At New York, the best to be said is that the mar- 
ket is steady,evaporated apples strong. Business 
is not large. Fey evap’d apples 744@84c P tb, ch 
7@74c, prime 6144@634c, sun-dried 5!4@6c, cherries 
12@l3c, blackberries 514@5%4,¢c, raspberries 18¢e, 
plums 5%4@6c, Cal apricots in bxs 8ul0c, bags 7@ 
914c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, peeled 12@1itc, Cal 
London layer raisins 1 40@145 p box, 3a@4-crown 
34,@54,c p tb, prunes, four sizes bxs 6aiec, bags 
5i,@ic. Fey Va peanuts 34,@314,c Pp ib, hickory 
nuts 2@250p bu, bull nuts 1a@i 25, black walnuts 
50@60c. 

At Boston, there is little call for evaporated 
apples, prices holding at 64%4a814c P tb. Nuts quiet. 
Fey Va peanuts 314@3%4c pp tb, hickory nuts 1 50@2 
bu. 


EGGS—At Chicago, receipts are moderate but 


ample. Strictly fresh laid, loss off, cases return- 
ed 18@19¢c P dz, held fresh 15@i7c, firsts, new 
eases included 19@20c, cooler stocks 13@15c, 
pickled 5@10c, seconds $2@2 75. 

At New York. arrivals continue li,Lt and 
favorable weather holds the market firm. Fey 


new-laid 23@24c Pp dz,N Y and Pa 22@.z3c, west 


ern, average best 22c, southern 21+4c, fair to 
prime 20144,@2ie, western refrigerator ch fall 
packed 18@19¢e, early packed 1742c, limed 14@ 


15c, inferior 2@3 75 P ease. 

At Boston, business is light but the tone is firm. 
Nearby and Cape fey 22@24c P dz, eastern ch 
21@22¢, fair to good 19@20c, Vt and N H ch 20@2Ic, 

[To Page 90.] 











$2.25 for a 100-lb. bag. 


Yes, the price és low, but | 
that is all you pay for enough | 
of our Bowker’s Animal 
_Meal to feed 50 hens for 3 
months. It is much dryer 


and finer, hence cheaper than 
scraps, and does not have to 


be sifted or cooked for use. 

It is made from fresh bones 
and meat, thoroughly cooked, 
easily digested. 

It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Trial bag, $1.00. 

Book, “The Egg,” free. 


Every poultry-keeper should 
have a copy in his pocket. 


The Compan 
\ Bowker 43 Chatham St. 








HORSE OWNERS, TRY 


GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE. 
The Safest, Best BLISTER 
ever used. Takes the place of aii liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses and Cattle. 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIR- 
ING. IJmpossible to produce scar or Blemish. 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction. Price, ®1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
Address, THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Stockbridge 





Manure. 


Potato 


The largest twenty crops in the great potato contests conducted by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, were raised EXCLU- 


SIVELY ON THE STOCKBRIDGE POTATO MANURE, manufactured by the Bowker Fertilizer Co. 


It is rich in potash. 


The average yield of the 20 acres was 474 bushels per acre, which was 43 bushels ahead of the average of its nearest com- 


petitor in the contest for the same period, or, at $1 per bushel, more than enough to pay for the fertilizer. 


The Stockbridge Manures are made “ double-strength,” and no farmer should buy fertilizers without reading our catalogue 


which we send free with ourcalendar for 1895, containing photographs of handsome crops grown on our fertilizers. 


BOWKER 





FERTILIZER 
COMPANY, 


Send for it to-day. 


43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
27 Beaver St., New York. 
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western fey 21@22c, ch 20@2Ie, southern ch 19@20e, 
refrigerator l6@18c, limed 15e. 


FRESH FRUITS—At yy, cranberries in 
small supply + firm. Ch large Cape Cod $1150 
@12 p bbl, fey 12@12 50, ordinary to good 8@10, N J 
Strawberries selling 


9@10 50, wiea H0a3 P bu. 
in a small way at de Pp pt. Oranges easy. Select- 
ed 176 to 200’s 350a4 Pp bx, % to 1 26's "2 50a3 25, 
tangerines 3 Sond, grape fruit 4@5 50, Cal_navels 
3 50@3 75, seedlings 2 7h.a3. Lemons slow. Messina 
2 50@3. Pineapples quiet, la2 p dz. 

At New York, grapes dull. Western Catawba 


Sound oranges firm. Fey 
3a3 50, russets 
mandarins 
Cran- 
prime 


10@13c P small bskt. 
bright 3 75@4 P bx, fair to good 
3@3 25, frozen 50ca@1, tangerines 2 50.a4, 
2a3. Grape fruit steady for choice, da6. 
berries firm. Fey Cape Cod Ba@l4 p bbl, 
11 50@12 50, N J 10@12. 

At Boston, cranberries sell slowly at full prices. 
Ch dark Cape Cod ail p bbl, Tight 7@9, good 
to ch 2 5043 50, country 6@9. Florida fruit in light 
demand, choice firm. Fey bright oranges 3@3 50 
— bx, fairtoch 24275, tangerines 3@3 50, man- 
darins 2.@2 50, grape fruit 350@5 50. 


GAME—At Chicago, prairie chickens scarce 
and firm, others steady. Prairie chickens 
#a5 50 p dz, quail 150@1 60, partridge, un- 
drawn 450, drawn 350, w oodeock 3 7a4, snipe 
and plover 1 25@1 50, mallard ducks 3a@4, red head 
3 50@4, canvas backs 7@12, teal & 50a1 75, small 
150a1 75, geese 40ab0ce ea, turkeys 10c P tb, bear 
saddles 8al0c, carcass lla@l2c, venison saddles 
l2@l2\e. 

At New York, choice stock rules steady, frozen 
irregular. Ch quail 175@2 p dz, western frozen 
partridges 50@%5c Pp pr, dark grouse, undrawn 
1 12a % P dz, pintail 1a@110, snipe 2a2 50, plo- 
ver 2 50@3, canvas ducks l@3 pr, red heads We@ 
150, mallards 40@75e, teal 30@40c, common 20@25¢ 

At Boston, choice lotsin steady, moderate de- 
mand. Dark grouse 1 10@115 p e J pintail 1, 
quail 175@2 p dz, red head due Teal2 p 
pr, mallard 50@70e, teal 25@%5e, small 20a@25¢, veni- 
son saddles 10a16c P th, jack rabbits 25@50c P pr. 


GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, in moderate 
demand. Bran $13 50@14 pP ton, middlings, few 
offered. 

At New York, little doing, prices steady. Bran 
85a95¢ p 100 lbs, sharps 1, oil meal 23@23 50 A ton, 
cottonseed 18 50w20, screenings 50@80c P 100 Ibs. 

At Boston, quotations are for carlots of 24,000 
lbs upward. Prime new cottonseed meal 19 25@20 
PP ton, old process linseed meal 21 25@22 25, St 
Louis bran 18@18 50, fey coarse winter 18 25a@18 75, 
bulk Mich 18a 19, mixed feed 18 20@19 25, middlings 
19 50, hominy feed 18419. 

At Milwatikee, fey ‘middlings 2050 p ton, fine 
1925, ch clean bran 19 65, rye feed 20, old process 
oil meal 2440, scorched wheat 16, malt sprouts 
18 25, hominy feed 19 65, mixed feed 20 25. 


HAYAND STRAW—At Chicago, market quiet 


under light supplies. No 1 timothy $10@1050 p 
ton, No 29@10, mixed 7a9, Ill and Ind upland 
prairie 7@8, Kanand Ia 8a10. 

At New York, steady for desirable grades. 
Prime timothy 75¢ ~ 100 tbs, No 1 70@75e, No2 60 
atdic, No 3 S0ad5e, clover mixed 50a55¢, clover 
45a50c, salt hay 45e, long rye straw Basse, short 
4a45e,wheat 40¢, oat 35a45e. 


continue dull, rye 
to fey hay 1450@15 
13, ordinary 
and clover 
prime rye 


lower grades 
and Kan ch 


At Boston, 
straw quiet. NY 
~ ton, tair to good 13a@14, eastern ch 
to fair 12a@12 50, ch fine 11 50@12, clover 
mixed 9@11, swale 8 }0@9, good to 
straw 10 50@11, oat 7 as. 

ONIONS—At Chicago, sales are small at former 
prices. No 1 red $150a165 Pp bbl, yellow 150@ 
1 65, bulk Mich, No1 60e, No 2 35a45¢, Spanish %e@l1. 


At New York, firm for choice. White, fair to ch 
3a7 Pp bbl, eastern red 2a@2 50, yellow 2a@2 25, Or- 
ange Co red 1 75a@2 37, yellow 175a@225,N Y and 


western yellow 1 754@2, Havana 1 75a2 p cra. 
At Boston, selling at a wide range as regards 
quality. Eastern Mass 252 —» bbl, western Mass 


2@2 25, NY 1 a2. 
PORK PRODUCT—At Chicago, moderately 
active. Mess pork $11 30a11 374, ~ bbl, short rib 


sides 5 65@5 70, lard 6 6546 70. 


At New York, quiet and somewhat easier in 


tone. New mess pork 12 50@13 # bbl, family mess 
1150, short clear 13 5015 25, lard 6%,a@61,c } tb, ba- 
cons S58,a5%gc, pigs 55,4554¢, country dressed 
pork 4°,4¢6%4c, small roasting pigs 8@l2c, pork 


tenderloins balée. 

At Boston, a fair business at steady prices. 
Pork backs, clear and short clear 1550@16 ) bbl, 
lean ends I6a@16 50, mess 13@13 50, extra prime 
13, city rendered lard 75,@8e §)) tb, western com- 
pound 6a6)4c, pure kettle rendered 84 a@81,c. 


POTATOES—At Chicago, receipts of the week 
were 146 cars against 142 cars the previous week. 
A good trade and prices firm. Burbanks, good to 
ch northwestern 53a57e » bu, Mich 55@58¢e, poor 
to fair 48453c, Hebrons, northern 5la@55e, Mich 
50a56e, Rose 48a53c, Peerless 48a@55¢e, Empire 
State 50a56c, white stoek 52a57ce, mixed 48@55e, 
fey N J sweets $2 50 p bbl, Til 1 50a2 

At New York, imported stock rules firm at 
full prices, domestic steady under good demand. 
Prime Bermuda 74750 P bbl, seconds 3 50@4 50. 
Scotch 242 10 Pp 168 ih sack,English 2 2,German 2a2 25, 
Me Rose 242.5 P bbl, Hebron! 75@2 Pp sack, L I 
Rose in bulk 2 P bbl, N * . 37@162. N Y Rose 2, 
Mich 150a1 75 p 180 ths, N J swee ts 12h@2 Pp bbl. 

At Boston, recei pts are 5 ane liberal and de- 
mand light. Houlton Hebrons 58¢ Pp bu, Rose 58e, 
Aroostook Co Hebrons 55@58c, Rose 55e, Me cen- 
tral Hebrons 53c, N H 50c, Rose 50e, N Y and Vt 
White Stars and Burbanks 53ec, Rose 50c, Dak red 


50c, P E Island Chenangoes 53@55e 
Erin, Chemung county, N Y, raised about 10,000 
bu potatoes last season according to D. D. Houck, 
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whose crop amounted to 1200 bu. After allowing 
for 25 to 100 bu to each of a score of producers for 
food and seed purposes, there still remains a 
considerable quantity for the market. Quota- 
tions at E)mira, the nearest market town, are 
now 40:45¢ p bu. Potato growers in this and oth- 
er states who are in doubt regarding the best 
time to market their reserves should closely 
watch our reports each week, always remem ber- 
ing that while the price may harden still further 
as the winter wears away the question of shrink- 
age in bulk must be considered. Let others for- 
ward reports of reserves yet to be marketed, 
prices, local conditions, ete. At present the posi- 
tion of the trade is one of fair stability. 


Chicago, about steady under 


POULTRY—At 
Fey selected hen turkeys, dry- 


moderate receipts. 


picked 8a@8'!,c¢ P Ib, young gobblers Tate, ch 
spring chickens T@itec, springs and hens 
mixed Grae? ie, old hens 6a7e, roosters 
444c, fey capons 15@16e, good 12@138¢e, broilers 10¢, 


fey fat ‘dueks 94 halle, geese 8a9e. 

At New York, receipts of fowls and chickens 
abundant, turkeys not plentiful and firm Ch se- 
lected hen turkeys, dry-picked 9@9\%c P ib, mixed 
81g@9e, old toms 64gc, Phila large capons 20c, me- 
dium 16q@18e, western fey 16@18¢e, fey Phila chick- 
ens l6alice, N J 11@i2e,N Yanda Pa 8@9l%ec, NJ 
fowls 10c, old roosters 6c, prime ducks 11@l4e, 
geese Yalle, squabs 2@3 P dz. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal and the demand 
barely holds the market steady. Northern and 
eastern ch chickens 15¢ P tb, fair to good 10@13c, 
extra ch fowls 12a13e, common to good Ialle, ch 
ducks 12c, geese llal2c, western dry-picked tur- 
keys llq@l2e, pigeons 1 | dz. 


VEGETABLES—At Chicago, all kinds are in 
ample supply, as the demand is light. Asparagus 
$2 50 p dz, Brussels sprouts 20@25¢e pP qt, La cucum- 
bers 1@1 50 » dz, Boston 0e@1 60, home-grown 1@ 
125,ch to fey celery 1@2 P dz, Cal cauliflower 2@ 
350 pP cra, egg plant 7Tic@1 P dz, kale 1@1 25 Pp bbl, 
home-grown lettuce 1@1 25 P 4 dz, endive 30a40c pP 
dz,new beets 30@35¢e P dz, home-grown cabbage 3a5 
P 100, carlots 8a10 P ton, oyster plant 35a50c Pp dz, 
parsnips 75e@1 Pp bbl, parsley 20c P dz, radishes 
30@60c, spinach 25@35¢ P bskt, Hubbard squash 
75e@125 p dz, 15a20 P ton, tomatoes 450@5 P 6 
bskt case. 

At New York,in ample supply but irregular. 
Brussels sprouts 5a10e ~P qt, domestic cabbage 2 50 
a5 PP 100, Danish 3a6, washed carrots 1@125 Pp bbl, 


(To Page 91.} 
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POTATOES °° 


Largest rors of POTATOES for Seed in 
America. Fire “Rural New Y orker” gives one of 
our carly sorta a yield of 742 bushels per acre. 
Prices dirt hone. = great Seed Book, 1444 
pages, and sample 14-Day Radish for 6e p. postage. 
oeas A. SALZER SEED — Latwessn Wis. 
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SEED POTATOES 


- 
, That grow and produce abundant crops are the 
1 kind you want. 

WE HAVE THEM—AI!I the leading kinds, pure, 
true to name, grown in the Cold North especially 
for seed. 

) DON’T BUY _ until you see our new illustrated 
Catalogue. It’s free. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., a ae Specialists, 


: HONEOYE FALLS, 
‘ Seon 


os sevccocest 











Weak, Nervous, Tired 


This is the condition of thousands of.women 
who have the care of households with all their 
exacting duties and great responsibilities. 
They are worried by trifles. They suffer with 


headache. They are burdened, exhausted, dis- 

ee What is the reason for this condi- 

tion? is found in impoverished blood, 

ood’s al 

parilia 

which causes weak 

nerves, and all their at- ures 

tendant miseries. What 2608088 

is the remedy? It is at 

hand in Hvod’s Sarsaparilla, which makes 


pure, rich blood, creates an appetite, tones up 
the stomach and liver, and gives strength to 
the nerves and muscles. Mrs. T. S. WALKER, 
Waverly, N. Y., says: ‘* Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has strengthened, regulated and built me up.” 





Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner pills. 





Working Harness 


will last longer, be tough, won’t gall 
the horses, and is pleasant to handle if 
oiled with 


Vacuum 


Leather Oll. 


Nothing so good for women’s 
children’s and men’s shoes. 

25c. worth ts a fair trial—and your money back 
if you want it—a swob with each can. 

For = “How TO TAKE CARE OF 


LEATHER,” se 
VACUUM OIL CO, Rochester, N. ¥. 


That You’re 


SEEDS “sce: 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Plants, and Vines. 
Lotta best Black Raspberry. Our New 
Catalogue—a book of straight-forward talk 
—tells prices you’ll be glad to pay. It’s Free. 


FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 
189 ACRE FARM must be sold this spring. High 


state cultivation, good buildings, fine fruit, delight- 
#3850 cash and mort- 


and 














ful climate, good and sure markets. 
gage. A. LOVEJOY, Kingston, Md. 











AND for Spring Planting. Healthy, vigorou 
SMALL FRU ITS seek of the Standard and new varieties. 
e new Monarch plum, finest late variety. Bourgeat @ 
yo quality, tender andrich, the strongest grower and longest Keeper of 
the quinces. Apple, Pear and Plum Trees for orchards. First quality at 


lowest rates. depen plums, Crosbey peach, Kansas, Loudon and Columbian raspberries. 
| Strawberries, Brandywine, » Marshall, Timbrell ete ete. 
Beautiful Colored Plate and 6 Timbrell Plants free to those inclosing 25c. Postage. 


sake goosebertries. 


| descriptions. Testimonials and information Free. 





nince, 


Triumph and Keep- 
New Illustrated Catalogue with full 
E, YOUNG, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE COOLEY CREASIER. 


Continues to Lead the World in all the 


Gravity Methods of Raising Cream. 


It holds the only record showing no fat left 
in the skimmed milk, by laboratory gravimet- 
has the 
made by the MAINE EXPERIMENT STATION, :; 
’ where 20 Per Cent. of the samples of skimmed | 
milk, taken from 240 dairies, showed One Tenth of One Per Cent., 


No Other Process or Method is Able to ahi a a 
Approaching This. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet giving full description and details and hundreds of testimonials. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - - 
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wonderful record 
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Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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unwashed 75e, LI and N J cauliflower 3@6 Pp bbl, 
Mich celery 35a60e ~p dz, N Y and western 10q@35c, 
kale 40a65¢ Pp bbl, N O lettuce 5@7, Fla 2a4 p 
pskt, Boston 25a75¢ P dzasouthern spinach 1 25@ 
2 p bbl, marrow squash 1 25@1 50, turnips 60@70¢e p 
bbl, Fla tomatoes 2@4 Pp cra. 


WOOL—Though quiet at low prices, generally 
steady with amore healthy tone. Total sales at 
soston last wk nearly 3,000,000 lbs. Prices on the 
basis of 17a18e for Ohio and PaXX and above, 15a 
17e for Mich X and above, 174a18¢ for Ind and Mo 
1, blood and 32a33c (scoured basis) for territory 
fine medium. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, fair demand at 
lower prices. Good to ch ecmy 23@25¢e Pp Ib, dairy 
21@23¢c.—At Buffalo, state emy 24@25c, Chautauqua 
and Elgin fey 26@27e, good dairy 16@23c, com- 
mon dairy ll@l5ic, grease 8@1le, print butter 25a 
%e.—At Syracuse, goodto chemy 22@23c, dairy 
16@18ec.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 18@22c. 
-At Oswego, Oswego Co, 18@20c.—At Otsego, 
Ostego Co, 15@18¢c.—At Birchtown, Saratoga Co, 
20a22e.—At Windham, Greene Co, 18@20c. 

At New York, demand slow, market weak and 
unsettled. Best NY and Paemy 23c #P th, Elgin 
and other extra 25¢c, western firsts 22@2314c¢, extra 
N Y dairy half-tubs 20c, firsts 16@18c, extra 
firkins 17@18¢e,western imt cmy firsts 16@18e, west- 
ern dairy firsts 17@18c, extra June factory firkins 
13@1314¢c, seconds and firsts 11@12¢, extra June tubs 
12c, ch fresh rolls 15c, poor to good l0@i4c. Add 
la2e P tb to the above for small selections of 
choice and fancy goods. 

At Boston, market unchanged at generally 
steady prices. Extra Vt cmy 26c P fb, extra N Y 
26ec, northern firsts 23@24c, eastern 22@24c, extra 
western, assorted sizes, soft wood pkgs 25ce, north- 
ern June extra 22c, western June 19@21c, extra Vt 
and dairy 21@22c, extra N Y 20@2ic, N Y 
Vt firsts 19@20c, western dairy firsts and sec- 
onds 12@15¢c, western ladle firsts 15¢e, extra cmy in 
boxes 266, dairy 22c, extra emy trunk 26@27e, 
dairy 22c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, prices easy. 
Full cream cheese 104%,@lic p bb, flats 10@10\%4c, 
pound skims 4@54e.—At Buifalo, ch tull milk 
104,@12e, fair to good 10@1014,c, full skims 5@ 
8ec.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 11@12c.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, lle.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 10a@l1lc. 

At New York, market rather dull, small 
part skims held steady when choice. N Y full 
cream large, Sept colored 1144c P th, white 10%@ 
lic, ch 10%,a1034c, Chenango Copart skims 6@9c, 
fair to prime 5@6%,c, factory part skims 31,@4c, 
Pa skims 2@2\4c, domestic Swiss llal3c. 

At Boston, market quiet and unchanged. NY 
extra 114,@11\4c P Ih, firsts 91,@10%4c, seconds 6@ 
8c, Vt extra 11@114¢, firsts 94,@10l4c, seconds 6@ 
8c, sage cheese 12@12%4c, part skims 4@6c, extra 
O flats llc, firsts 9@10c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry market 
dull and prices weak. Chickens 11@12¢e P lb, tur- 
keys 13@l4c, ducks 13@14c, geese 11@12c. eggs, 
strictly fresh 30@3ic Pp dz, cold storage 21@23e. 
Cattle, good to best steers $5@5 50 ~P 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 5@6, best heavy hogs 3 50@4 50, spring lambs 
5 50@6 50, unwashed wool 10@15c P th, green salted 
hides 5@9c P tb, calfskins 40a65c ea. Potatoes 1 37 
@162 Pp bbl, onions 1 50@2 25, cabbages 3@350 Pp 
100, turnips 60@65e P bbl, beans 2 10@2 50 P bu, ap- 
ples 1 50@175 P bbl, evap’d 7@9c P tb, sun-dried 
4a6ec, hops 12@20c. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red whéat 59c P bu, No 2 yel- 
low corn 464ec, No 2mixed oats 33c, western bar- 
ley 55@62c, No 2rye 55@56c, winter bran $15@15 50, 
middlings 16@17. Fowls 7@8&e Pp fb 1 w, spring 
8@814¢c, turkeys 10@12\%4c, nearby fresh-laid eggs 
23a24c P dz, western 20@22c. Potatoes 55@60c Pp 
bu, onions 40@45c, cabbages 2a@4 p 100, turnips 
60@70ec P bbl, sweet potatoes 24275, Hubbard 
squash 14,@2c¢ P fb. 

At Syracuse, farmers’ beef $3 50a5 ~P 100 tbs, 
western 6 50@8, veal 6@7, heavy hogs 5@7, mut- 
ton 5@7, spring lambs &@10c, unwashed wool 14c 
~ th, eggs, strictly fresh 22@23c P dz, chickens 11 
@l3c P th d w, turkeys 1444@l6c, ducks 12@14e. 
Potatoes 35@40e P bu, sweet potatoes 2 50a@2 75 p 
bbl, onions 50@60e P bu, cabbages 1@2 P 100, tur- 
nips 200@25¢ P bu. Marrow beans 190@2P bu, 
pea 1 40@1 50, apples 40@75e P bbl,Hubbard squash 
1p 100, honey 10@12'4%4¢ P tb, parsnips 30c Pp bu, 
carrots 25¢c, celery 25@30e p dz. 

New York State—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, potatoes 40ec Pp bu, beans $1 50@2, wool 12@ 
lic, light pork 5 50, beef 5@7c, veal 6c 1 w, lard 7e, 
chicken 8c. Middlings 18 P ton, corn 45¢c P bu, 
oats 35¢e, red wheat 60c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
eggs 18¢ P dz, potatoes 40c, wheat 60c, barley [0c, 
corn 45¢c, oats 43c, hay 10@11, lard 7c P th, beef 6@ 
sc, mutton 5a@6c, hogs 5@550 d w.—At Cardiff, 
Onondaga Co, oats 42c P bu, hay 9 P ton.—At Pa- 
Vilion, Genesee Co, barley 45¢c P bu, potatoes 40c. 

\t Otsego, Otsego Co, potatoes 40c.—At Cold 
Boo0's, Herkimer Co, hay 10.—At Boonville, QOnei- 
da Co, baled hay 11.—At Birehtown, Saratoga Co, 
pork 6¢ P 100 lbs, eggs 24c P dz, hay 9@11 P ton.— 
At Windham, Greene Co, beef 5@6c P th, potatoes 
50e ~ bu, hay 8 P ton.—At Duanesburg, Schoharie 
Co, hay 8 # ton, rye straw 7, eggs 24c P dz.—At 
{To Page 95.] 
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Something 
IFlowers, 


New Hybrids in which are blended the perfume of 
the Violet, with the beauty of the Pansy. 


This new class is the result of crossing the pansy with the sweet alpine violet ; the 
resulting hybrids, in addition to retaining the delightful violet perfume, produce the 
most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 2% inches across. The solid or selfs include 
white, lemon, orange, claret, crimson, maroon, lavender, purple, rose, black, blue, ete., 
etc. The fancy varieties are exquisitely tinted, striped and blotched. Mapy critics 
consider the combinations and blendings of color in the NEW SWEET-SCENTED PAN- 
SiES to be more beautiful than the ordinary strains of Pansy. 

The NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES arc hardy, of easy culture, and, planted in 
masses or lines, they form perfect mats covered with myriads of flowers. They begin 
to make the garden gay in early spring and continue to bloom with marvelous freedom 
until autumn. The flowers are borne on long stems which shoot up like the violet 
directly from the roots, rendering the flowers of special value for cutting purposes. 


PRICE PER PACKET (MIXED COLORS) 25 CENTS. 

A complete description of this new floral beauty will be found in our 1895 
Catalogue of ‘‘ EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,’’ which we will send FREE 
with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. If Cata- 
logue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As every copy, how- 
ever, with postage, costs us 25 cents, you will find it more advantageous to order the 
NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a Catalogue of 160 pages, contain- 
ing nearly 500 engravings and 8 beautiful colored plates—in fact, the most superb 
publication of its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


: 35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
















































Uncle Sam Whips the Baby. 
“THE U. S. DAIRY SIZE SEPARATOR, 


In a long series of tests at CORNELL UNI- 


VERSITY, beat the DE LAVAL ALPHA 


BABY and SHARPLES SEPARATORS 


—_—_—uy- 11. Thoroughness of Separation 
., Foe. And Quantity of Work Done. 























It also whipped the same two machines at the 
Delaware Co. Fair, when a Committee was ap- 
pointed to test them in operation, the separated 
milk being analyzed by a student of Cornell 
University. It excelled again both in quantity 
and in completeness of separation. 


It MAY BE that “ WOULD-BE ” Competitors can equal 
the United States Separator, but at the present time the 


o «oe « USB PAR AMBAD« « o 6 
Send for circulars of Separators, and for all 
kinds of Creamery and Dairy supplies. 












VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - - - - Bellows Falls, Vt. 



















NEW YORK. 


The State Agricultural Society. 


The annual meeting of the state agricultural 
society was held in Albany, Wednesday, Jan 16, 
in geological hall, with an attendance of about 
70members. In the absence of President Dutch- 
er, Vice-President James Wood presided. The 
report of the executive committee read by Sec- 
retary Docharty was an exhaustive one, and 
deals with the last state fair at Syracuse, farm- 
ers’ institutes and crops and weather. Mem- 
bers who have died during the year are Ex- 
President B. F. Angell of Geneseo, Ex-Dairy 
Commissioner Josiah K.Brown of Holland Pat- 
ent, Josiah Shull, an ex-president and ex-sec- 
retary of the state dairymen’s association, 
George Jackson of Albany and Dudley Miller 
of Syracuse. The state fair was reported as 
most successful. The work of the farmers’ in- 
stitute was highly satisfactory and shows that 
the department has grown in usefulness and 
popularity. 

As to the crops of the past year Secretary 
Docharty says that apples promised well dur- 
ing blossoming time, but apple scab and 
drouth caused much dropping of the fruit. 
Spraying is more generally recommended. 
Prices ruled low. Cherries were in excess of 
the average. Owing to the large number pre- 
served prices salad tow. Peaches were a fair 
crop, while plums yielded heavily. Quinces 
were more numerous than the preceding year 
and especial attention is called to the increas- 
ed production of this fruit. Grapes suffered 
more from disease than in previous seasons. 
Hops promised a large yield, but practical 
failure attended many of the yards, owing to 
lice and blight. Prices were low, ruling at 7 to 
10c per Ib. Indications point to a reduction of 
the acreage for 1895. The report reviews in detail 
other crops and calls attention to the increas- 
ing growth of small fruits. In the absence of 
Treasurer A. C. Chase his report was read by 
Secretary Docharty, showing total receipts 
$109,638, total disbursements 109,256, leaving 
cash on hand 382. 

The nominating committee of 24 retired for 
deliberation and on its return reported the fol- 
lowing list of officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Prof’ I. P. Roberts of Cornell uni- 
versity ; vice-presidents, first district, George 
Green of Katonah ; second, Oakleigh Thorne of 
Millbrook; third, Hon James Hilton of New 
Scotland; fourth, W. R. Weed of Potsdam; 
fifth, W. C. Sanger of Sangerfields; sixth, Dr 
C. S. Barney of Milford; seventh, M. C. Rem- 
ington; eighth, Col H. Bowen of Medina; corre- 
sponding secretary, James B. Docharty of Al- 
bany; recording secretary, Seth Fenner of 
East Aurora; treasurer, A. C. Chase of Syra- 
cuse; executive committee, G. Howard Davi- 
son, A. W. Palmer, J. F. Converse, S. D. Wil- 
lard, F. O. Chamberlain, J. Gerow Dutcher, 
F. B. Redfield, Oscar Lewis; veterinarian, Dr 
James Law of Ithaca: entomologist, Dr J. A. 
Lintner of Albany; botanist, Prof C. H. 
Peck of Albany. There was considerable feel- 
ing manifested over the selection of a vice- 
president for the seventh district, Thomas M. 
Osborne of Auburn being placed in nomination 
against M. C. Remington, whose name was 
originally presented by the nominating com- 
mittee and after many remarks from both sides 
Mr Remington’s name was retained. 

Commissioner of Agriculture Schraub ad- 
dressed the meeting at length,and called the so- 
ciety’s attention to the criticism to which he and 
his department had been subjected. He dwelt 
at length upon the work as regards oleomar- 
garine, giving a history of the cases and the 
suits brought in the state and federal courts. 
He then called attention to the bill now before 
congress. known as the Grout bill, for regulat- 
ing the traffic in oleomargarine and said that 
owtng to the influence of certain interests in 
the southern states the bill had been displaced 
on the calendar and fears are entertained as to 
its final passage. He thereupon appealed to the 
society to petition Speaker Crisp to use his 
influence to secure its passage,on which the 
society adopted a resolution urging such ac- 
tion. A resolution was also adopted asking 
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the legislature to appropriate money for the 
completion of the exhibit of fowls owned by 
the society and then located in agricultural 
hall. 


Matters of State Importance. 





The movement which has of late been agitat- 
ed looking toward a reorganization of the de- 
partment of agriculture, the initial step to con- 
summate which was taken at Oneonta during 
the meeting of the last state dairymen’s con- 
vention, received additional impetus at a meet- 
ing heldin Albany last week. The subject was 
fully discussed in all its bearings and a com- 
mittee appointed to discuss the proposition 
further. This committee will confer with va- 
rious organizations and confer with Gov Mor- 
ton before making any decision as to what 
course shall be pursued. If an agreement can 
be reached a*bill will be presented to the leg- 
islature. 

The idea is to form a state board of agricul- 
ture, composed of delegates chosen by the 
state agricultural society, state dairymen’s as- 
sociation, western New York horticultural so- 
ciety, association of eounty agricu)tural socie- 
ties and the experiment stations at Ithaca and 
Geneva, each sending two delegates. These 
are to serve without pay, but will select a sec- 
retary upon whom will devolve the work of 
the board. The adherents of this new scheme 
are enthusiastic over it and maintain that the 
agricultural interests of the state will be better 
served than they now are. Of course if the 
idea finally develops into the passage of such 
a law it willdo away with the present com- 
mission. 

In the senate a bill has been introduced by 
Senator Mullin amending the revised statutes 
relative to draining swamp land to conform to 
the new constitution. Chairman Donaldson of 
the committee on game laws submitted a re- 
port calling attention to the confusion arising 
from the power of boards of supervisors to fix 
dates of open and closed seasons for hunting 
and fishing, so that each locality is now prac- 
tically a law unto itself. The report recom- 
mends that the main feature of the game law 
remain unchanged, but that sundry restrictions 
be added. A bill embodying the committee’s 
recommendations will be introduced at an 
early date. 





INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. 


McDonough, Jan 28 Afton, Feb 1-2 
Oxford, Jan 28-29 Lockport, Feb 1-2 
Alfred Center, Jan 28-29 Jamestown, Feb 45 
Cincinnatus, Jan 30 Breakabeen, Feb 45 
Greene, Jan 30 Delanson, Feb 6-7 
Angelica Jan 30-31 Attica, “eb 8-9 
Rushford, Jan 31 East Greenbush, eb 89 
Marathon, Jan 3l-Feb 1 

Albion, Orleans Co 0, Jan 17—A farmers’ 


institute was held ‘here, Jan 15 and 16. The 
attendance was good and the interest of the 
unflagging kind.——There is a prospect of hav- 
ing a creamery here in the near future. Farm 
produce low except butter and eggs. 


Bouckville, Madison Co 0, Jan 18—A change 
in farming is necessary here, and hereafter 
dairying will receive more attention. A milk 
station is now being built at Solsville and an- 
other is to be started this winter at Deansboro. 
Milk is worth $1.28 per 100 lbs at Pratts. Pro- 
ducers and dealers will look to AMERIOAN AG- 
RICULTURIST for notes and quotations from the 
city milk market. 

Beekman, Dutchess Co dc, Jan 19—A few 
farmers have hired their help for the coming 
season. They are securing a better grade of 
workmen at about the same figures paid last 
season.—Stock generally in good condition. 
Many sold their old cows to speculators at $5 
to 10 per head rather than feed them through 
the winter. Farmers here usually have a sup- 
ply of hay sufficient to carry considerable stock 
through the winter, but the prices asked last 
fall for cows were considered too high andl un- 
less the spring is very late the majority will 
have a large surplus of hay. None will sell at 
ruling prices.——Buyers have bought the bulk 
of the rye straw crop at prices ranging from 7 
to 7.50 delivered at nearest station. They are 
now asking farmers to hold this straw for them, 
as they expect a spurt in the market.——Many 
wire and rail fences were built during De- 
cem ber. 


Boonville, Oneida 0, Jan 18—Farmers are 
harvesting ice. It isnot considered quite up 











































































to standard this season. Hay trade is very 
dull.——Many farmers in this locality who 
heretofore have allowed their cows to go dry 
during the winter are now milking them and 
selling the milk to factories at $1 per 100 lbs. 
This necessitates some feeding, but pays in 
the end, as cows come out in better condi- 
tion in the spring. 


Cold Brook, Herkimer Co Oo, Jan 18—A few 
cases of scarlet fever reported. -The board of 
health has closed the schools. Charles Munn 
is running a dairy farm at Countryman Station. 
George Lankton has opened his cheese fac- 














tory. At a recent auction sale, cows brought 
$25 to 30. Cold Brook is a great horse mar- 
ket. At present they are plenty and cheap. 


Teamsters are busy hauling wood, logs and 
lumber. 


Cardiff, Onondaga Co Oo, Jan 18—The weath- 
er during December was favorable to fall plow- 
ing and other field work, of which considera- 
ble was done.——Prices rule low and hard 
times are complained of by farmers.—Hay 
quite plenty in Syracuse market. Oats werea 
poor crop.— The tax collector complains that 
the money comes in slowly. Farmers who can 
are holding their produce, hoping for better 
prices.——Truman C. Wright is placing a pow- 
er corn sheller in his feed gristmill here. 


Carmel, Putnam Co aq, Jan 18—H. G. Austin 
sold 30 cows at auction recently. All brought 
good prices. Seven hundred tons of ice are be- 
ing stored daily in Mahopac’s big ice-house, 
and 20 cars of ice are shipped to New York 
every day.— Hay is holding out well and 
stock is in good condition. THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST is a complete farm journal. Itis high- 
ly appreciated here and has many subscribers. 


Clarksville, Albany Co Oo, Jan 18—At no 
time in many years have farmers appeared so 
discouraged as at present. They find it diffi- 
cult to secure anything like fair returns for 

roduce. With taxes and wages high it will 

e hard for those who are in debt to pay their 
interest. Getting the ice crop housed is the 
chief matter of concern at present. The crop 
is exceptionally good. 


Colesville, Broome Co Q, Jan 18—Milk bring- 
ing 3c per qt at Tunnel milk station. They 
are filling the ice-house at the station with ice 
brought 60 miles by rail.—Frank Page has 
leased J. W. Wylie’s farm. Most dairymen 
have sold their butter at a good price. There 
was no assessment made in ’94 i the Patrons’ 
mutual insurance company in this county, as 
there was money enough in the treasury to pay 
the small loss. : 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co G, Jan 19— 
Farmers getting rid of their hay and rye straw. 
—-Fertilizers are used extensively in this 
section. Agents are plenty, but they sell it at 
about the old price, which many think too 
high.—tThe farmers’ fire insurance compan 
of Scoharie and Schenectady counties is col- 
lecting its annual fire tax. The rate is 184c on 
$100, higher than common. Of the 32_fires re- 
ported, 19 were caused by lightning. 


Downsville, Delaware Co g, Jan 18—This 
place has no railroad nearer than East Branch 
or Walton, but nevertheless is a good —— 
section. The state board of agriculture hel 
@ very enjoyable meeting here a few weeks 
ago. By meeting in towns during the winter 
season and discussing subjects farmers can not 
only get better acquainted with each other, 
but learn something new in regard to their 
work and thus progress instead of continuing 
in the same old ruts. 

Delhi, Delaware Co oc, Jan 17—Quite a num- 
ber here have summer fbutter on hand yet. 
Some who sent theirs to market received only 
15 to 16c for it. Farmers [feel the hard times 
more now than during.the summer.——W. W. 
Northup has sold his sheep and bought cows 
to take their place. Wool and sheep are low. 


Genesee Co—Mr H. W. Loring, who has re- 
cently located in this section as general repre- 
sentative AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, is meeting 
a very hearty reception from the farmers of 
Genesee county. Being himselfa very suc- 
cessful farmer in Worcester county, Mass, and 
one of the most prominent Patrons of Husban- 
dry in the Old Bay state, his visits are looked 
forward to with interest by the farmers of this 
section. Besides being an intelligent farmer 
of wide practical experience, he is a thorough- 
ly capable and reliable man, and it is no won- 
der that with such a representative, the old 
AMERICAN AGRICULMURIST as a weekly at only 
$1 a year is sweeping everything before it in 
Genesee and adjoining counties. Our farmers 




















generally have been feeling rather depressed 
this winter, but with the changes in the crops, 
plans for 95, and with the prospect of a slight 
advance in farm produce, with cheap fertilizers 
and cheap cottonseed meal, there is a distinct 
feeling of encouragement, not only in Genesee, 
but throughout western New York. 


Galway, Saratoga Co Q, Jan 19—Humphrey 
D. Young, who died recently in Charlton, was 
for many years a valued contributor to the 
New England Homestead. He was a farmer 
until failing health compeiled him to retire. 
Business dull. Ice about 10in thick, and 
several ice-houses already filled.——Quite a 
demand for farms to work on shares anda 
counter demand for good men to work farms. 
Taxes nearly all paid. 


Middletown, Delaware Co a, Jan 19—Abor- 
tion is making extensive ravages among many 
of the fine dairies. Quite a percentage of the 
butter unsold in the valley and few sales being 
made. Money sateen? scarce and collec- 
tions out of order. Taxes high. Hands scarce 
and wages too high for the times.——Fresh 
cows in good demand. Horses plenty and low. 


Monroe, Orange Co a, Jan 18—The Monroe 
dairy association held its annual meeting Jan 
8 and elected the following officers: President, 
C. R. Bull; secretary, G. Carpenter; treasurer 
George W. Thompson. The association d 
to farmers for milk the past year $82,669.41. 
The association furnishes and washes all the 
cans and has paid to stockholders about + cent 
less than exchange price. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co O, Jan 17—Hiram 
Jaqueth, the experienced and reliable potato 
buyer, has 7000 bu in eellars about the village, 
which he selected from the best fields last fall. 


Volney, Oswego Co Oo, Jan 18—Some farmers 
drawing manure and some getting up wood. 
Taxes have gone up like a rocket. he rate 
for this town this year is $1.64. Last year it 
was 1.10. Some farms changing hands.—A 
new county clerk’s office will be built at Os- 
wego to cost $38,000 and there is strong talk of 
a town hall for town officers in Fulton.—A 
stirring farmers’ institute was recently held 
here. Mr Smith acted as director and 
Chapman of this county gave a very interest- 
ing talk on small fruits. 

Walton, Delaware Co a, Jan 18—Readers of 
THE AGRICULTURIST at this place are much 
pleased with their farm paper. The list of 
subscribers here is a long one, but Agent G. H. 
Fairbanks, who begins his canvass next week, 
expects to make some additions to it besides 
receiving a renewal from every old subscriber. 
He will endeavor to visit every household to 
which this journal has access. 


Waterviiet, Albany Co ao, Jan 19—Parker, 
Winnie & Hannigan, who have a contract of 
filling the large ice-houses of Armour & Ham- 
mond, localed at Karner, have a large force of 
men taking ice from Mohawk river at Niskay- 
una. Fifty carloads per day is the average 
quantity shipped.——F armers of Watervliet are 
making an effort to have the country part of 
the town set off from the villages of West 
Troy and Green Island. A petition being cir- 
culated is almost unanimously signed by the 
residents of the country part of the 
town.—Price of all kinds of farm  pro- 
duce continues low in the Albany mar- 
ket. Some farmers have kept their onions, 
apples and potatoes for higher prices,but those 
who sold directly from the field last fall realiz- 
ed more for their products than those who 
stored. 


A Welcome Visitor will. be Myron Pease, 
general agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
to the homes ofall readers of this journal in 
Washington county. He expects to begin call- 
ing upon his friends inthe vicinity of Cam- 
bridge about Feb 1. 


The County Agricultural Societies held their 
annual meeting in geological hall, Albany, on 
Thursday, following the agricultural conven- 
tion. Reports were received from different of- 
ficers and committees bearing upon finances 
and legislation obtained for the benefit of 
county societies. The report of the treasurer 
showed cash on hand $410 with liabilities 
amounting to 333. The representatives of the 
various societies had succeeded in obtaining 
most important legislation affecting their inter- 
ests—the amendment to the Ives pool law—so 
that the gress instead of the net receipts at the 
gate are taxed besides making it possible for 
the state comptroller to investigate the books of 
the various racing associations. The sum of 
94,000 has thus far been collected from last 
year’s racing with about 25,000 more to be re- 
ceived. In former years about 22,000 was the 
amount received to be divided among the va 
rious societies. Officers were elec’ as fol- 
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lows: President, A. C. Brundage of Bath; 1st 
vice-president, R. B. Lefferts of Penn Yan; 
2d vice-president, J. H. Durkee of Sandy 
Hill; secretary, George McCann of Elmira; 
treasurer, George Sherwood of Lowville; ex- 
ecutive committee, Philip Van Alstyne, D. W. 
Jenkins, D. §S. Lynde, F. M. Parker,G. P. 
Dick, Cary B. Fish, Elisha Cook. 

The State Poultry Society heid its annual 
meeting Jan 16 in geological hall, Albany, 
C. M. Holley presiding and P. J. Lewis acting 
as secretary. A communication was received 
from Treasurer Wheeler stating that during 
the past year he had received no money from 
the officers or members of the society, and no 
money had been paid out. After the transac- 
tion of routine business the election of officers 
was held, resulting in the choice of the fol- 
lowing: President, Ezra Cornell; vice-presi- 
dents, C. E. Howell, E. P. Earle; secretary, 
D. L. Orr; treasurer, John H. Duke; execu- 
tive board, P. J. Lewis, C. C. DePuy, F. E. 
Dawley, W.F. Brace, J. H. Drevenstedt, W. 
A. Fuller, C. M.'Holley, George E. Peer. An 
adjournment was had to Feb 1, at which time 
a meeting will be held in New York city and 
sundry matters willreceive consideration. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Queens Co a, Jan 19—A building 
site has been purchased and a pickle and kraut 
house will be built, which will be of great ad- 
vantage to pickle -growers in this section.— 
Taxes are 30 per cent higher than last year. 
The rate is $1.72 per 100.—Nearly ever 
week some farmers from here go to New Yor 
market with cabbage and potatoes. Vegeta- 
bles are not selling well. A good many held 
back for later shipments, hoping for an ad- 
vance in prices. 





OHIO. 





Delaware’s Successful Institute. 





The farmers of Delaware county held their 
annual institute at Delaware Jan 11 and 12. 
The court room in which it was held was 
crowded at every session even though the 
weather was quite unfavorable the second day. 
A paper on tilling a small farm by George 
Sherwood was the first thing of importance on 
the program. It was well written and was 
discussed at considerable length. Why farm 
products are high or low was assigned to J. H. 
Brigham. His presentation of it brought out 
many questions all of which were satisfactorily 
answered. W. H. Hills’ paper on social life 
on the farm called attention to some of the 
ways in which farmers can enjoy themselves 
as much as their city cousins and at the same 
time improve their condition. Business habits 
in farming was made a very plain and valua- 
ble topic by A. T. McKelvey who made use of 
charts in presenting it. He gave a simple 
system of bookkeeping and other business 
methods which can easily and profitably be 
adopted by every farmer. At the first evening 
J. H. Brigham discussed the relation of agri- 
culture and the farmer to other industries and 
classes, arguing that agriculture is the most 
honorable calling and the farmer the most in- 
dependent of all individuals. 

The second day the program was opened by 
J. R. Smith on What can the government do for 
the farmer? He first discussed the negative 
and then the positive side of the question. 
The paper was an able production and worthy of 
publication. A.T. McKelvey read a paper full 
of meat for the fruit grower, entitled Profit and 
loss in fruit growing. It was discussed at some 
length by F. P. Vergon and others. Some val- 
uable hints were gleaned from Rev Mr Smith’s 
paper on the farmer’s poultry yard. J. H. 
Brigham offered some suggestions to farmers’ 
boys and W. W. Williams talked about farm 
gardening. Mr McKelvey closed the meet- 
ing with atalk on the farmer during hard 
times, showing what advantages the latter has 
over his brother in any other calling during pe- 
riods ef financial depression. All in all an ex- 
traordinary amount of interest was manifested 
and the meeting was one of the most success- 
ful ever held in the county. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clinton, Wyoming Co Oo, Jan 18—Ice-houses 
belonging to the milk stations as well as 
many private ones are being filled. The ice 
is of good quality.——AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
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ist has been placed on the reading table in the 


library at Factoryville-——Experts report 


‘favorable indications of oil or gas or both in 


the vicinity of Factoryville. A company has 
been formed to test the matter and it is ex- 
pected that boring will be begun in the near 
future. Many farmers from Susquehanna 
county pass through here daily on their way 
to the Scranton market with hay, beef, pork, 
mutton, etc. 


Chatham, Tioga Co 0, Jan 18—The farm- 


ers’ institute held at Knoxville, Jan 15 and 16, 
was well attended, although not advertised 
very much owing to a changein date. No new 
features were brought out, but old ones over- 
hauled and more’ fully explained.—Nearly 
every farm to let has been contracted for and 
a number of tenants are yet without places. 
P. W. King, a prominent farmer and an ex- 
tensive breeder of Devons, has been sick with 
pneumonia but is improving.——Since M. J. 
Brownell set the example by dehorning his 
herd of Holsteins, Devons and Jerseys a num- 
ber of others have followed and it seems prob- 
able that few horned herds will be found here 
by spring. More silos are going to be built 
the coming season than ever Setese. 


Flinton, Cambria Co O—Interest in farming 
in this section has not been what it should 
have been, because of farmers’ paying too much 
attention to lumbering. Now that our forests 
are practically destroyed, the time has come 
when we must better our condition by farming. 
We have already established a number of 
granges, but I think their tendency is to criti- 
cise the officials in power, without offering a 
remedy for present conditions. What we need 
to do here is to go to work and increase the fer- 
tility of our soil and eupply the local markets 
in this vicinity with all they buy, and thus get 
money enough to buy improved implements. 
We should quit buying feo. Then if anything 
comes from organizing, we will have the bene- 
fit of that. 


Reading, Jan 15—The state horticultural as- 
sociation met here last, week in 36th annual 
convention with about 75 fruit growers present 
from all parts of the state. The essays and 
discussions were ably maintained. San Jose 
scale was reported from several parts of the 
state and is a dangerous and threatening pest. 
An ap ny cere te in aid of the society was ask- 
ed of the legislature. The old board of officers 
were re-elected. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Farmers in Annual Session. 











The annual meeting of the New Jersey state 
board of agriculture was held at Trenton, Jan 
15,16 and 17, and was well attended by farmers 
from all over the state. Several distinguished 
speakers from other states were present, who, 
together with local talent, gave the audience 
instruction of a high order. President Edwin 
Burrough had but recently tendered his resig- 
nation after 10 years of faithful service which 
has been highly appreciated by the whole state 
and it was accepted by the board with reluc- 

(To Page 94.] 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on cate page and under this heading in the MIDD 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five centsa word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a filumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the foliquring week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, NewYork. 








OOK AT THIS OFFER. 2 choice house plants, 10 varieties, 
4 by mail for one dollar, satisfaction guaranteed. RAYMOND 
. BROWN & CO., Box-96, Reynoldsville, Pa. 





ORTHERN Grown _ Seed Potatoes. 
Brownell’s Winner, Rochesters and New Queen. J. J.L. 
Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 


Rural New Yorke 
J AKE, 





ELGIAN HARES—Profitable and prolific. For sale cheap. 
Send for circular. JOHN POMEROY, Chambersburg, Pa. 


a 





IGS—Prize Chesters, Berkshires, Jersey Calves. Collies, Beagles, 
Choice Fowls; oth year. F. MORRIS, Norway, Penn. 
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(From Page 93.] 

tance. ~A vote of thanks was tendered him in 
open meeting and good wishes go with him to 
his new oftice of state road commissioner. The 
annual election of officers resulted in making 
Hon DP. D. Denise of Freehold president, 
while Secretary Franklin Dye of Trenton was 
re-elected. 

Resolutions were adopted urging congress to 
press the question of rural free mail delivery, 
and asking the state legislature for laws to 
compel railroads to carry peaches and other 
fruit at acost of not more than 6c per basket 
for distances of 100 miles or less. The annual 
report of the executive officers showed that the 
low price of horses tends to discourage their 
breeding and rearing in New Jersey. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Morton had paid no atten- 
tion to the board’s request for an early article 
on Columbian dairy tests or for governmental 
extermination of tuberculous animals. Post- 
master General Bissell had also ignored the 
board’s request for a continuance of the test of 
rural free delivery with the money provided 
by congress for the purpose. Teaching of the 
natural sciences in the public schools was urg- 
ed as being helpful and highly practicable as 
laying the foundation of such an education as 
the children need, who are to make the farm- 
ers and farmers’ wives andextend the farmer’s 
interests in New Jersey in the future. 

The report of the committee on legislation 
stated that acts had been passed by the state 
legislature to further protect sheep from dogs 
and to promote the use of broad tires on wagons 
traveling the public roads. Another bill passed 
was one prepared by the board to create a com- 
mission to inspect cattle and to pay for and 
destroy them when affected by tuberculosis. 
One creating the office of state road commis- 
sioner, the appointee to hold oftice for three 
years, also passed the legislature. <A bill was 
defeated thatsprovided for the prevention of the 
spread of insect enemies. The program of 
subjects and discussions as previously announc- 
ed was then carried out in full and ‘brought 
out an immense fund of valuable experience 
from both essayists and those who took part in 
the discussion. 


Hightown, Merver Co O—Farmers are haul- 
ing and cutting their year’s supply of wood. 
— J. H. Black, Son & Co are shipping a large 
number of trees to all parts of the United 
States. 

Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co 0—Not much 
farm produce moving from this point. Farmers 
busy cutting wood. Ice-houses nearly all full. 
——Some farme srs have pork to ill | yet. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 

West Onondaga grange, No 464, met at the house 
of E. A. Cornwell at Silver Brook farm Jan 9 to in- 
Stall its newly-elected officers: M, Charles F. Ad- 
ams; O, E. J. Ashton; L, E. A. Cornwell; 8S, George 
Lothridge; AS, Henry Herring; C, Hezeikah Ball; 
lr, Elberon Lothridge; S, Alva Hotchkiss; G K, w. 
D. Boyle; Pomona, Mrs Emily Oliver; Flora, Mrs 
Deal Secor; Ceres, Carrie Herring; L A 8S, Mrs 
Mary Clements. The treasurer reported $133.85 on 
hand. Officers were installed by J.T. Roberts of 
Onondaga Hill grange and after the ceremony a 
feast prepared by the lady grangers was enjoyed 
by at loust 75. There were present visiting mem- 
bers frum Syracuse and Onondaga Hill granges 

Oswego Falls (Oswego) grange, No 719, held a 

ublie installation on the evening of Jan 12. 

her@ were present about 150 Patrons and visiting 
friends. Past Master W. IL. Carrier was the install- 
ing officer and his instructions to the officers, 
were in rhyme well suited to the oceasion. The 
officers installed were: M, Charles Case; O, Grove 
Dutton; L, Mrs W. I. Carrier; S, Charles Mangot; 
A S$, George Sumerville; C, N. P. Dumas; [f, 
Thomas Coles; S, Mrs M. C. Coles; G K, Fred Roe; 
Pomona, Mrs Charles Case; Flora, Mary Sumer- 
ville; Ceres, Mrs Grove Dutton; L A SS, Rose 
Switzer. After the ceremony all were invited 
to the dining room... Several new members will 
be received on Jan 26. The grange meets every 
Saturday evening and is ina prosperous condi- 

ten. 

State Lecturer Cole installed the officers of Mil- 
ton (Saratoga) grange, Jan 15, and the following 
day installed the officers of Saratoga Co Pomona 
grange at Burnt Hills. Between the reports of re- 
tiring officers and the installation dinner was 
served. After the installation Brother Cole deliv- 
ered an able address which was well received. 
The Pomona grange is ina healthy condition and 
numbers over 100 members. 


Rock District (Sehoharie) grange, No 780, held a 
public meeting Jan 1 with a very interesting 
rogram followed by short addresses by Brothers 
andreséer and Patrick The following officers 
were installed by Past Master R. Karker: M, J. 
H. Miers; 0, A. D. Osterhout; L, Charles ‘Se hulz; 
8, William 8. Runkle: A 8. Lawyer; C, S. Law- 














AMONG THE FARMERS 





Delmer Lawyer; 


yer; TT, Alden Dristle; S, 
G@ K, R. Karker; Pomona, Mrs A. Dristle; 
Flora, Mrs R. Karker; Ceres, Fannie Osterhout; 


L AS. Satie Schulz. This grange oe organized 
Nov 21, 1892, with 18 charter members. lis mem- 
ship now numbers 43. The members have bought 
the ground and erected a fine two-story building 
with a grange store on first and grange (hall on 
second floor. The building and furniture is 
valued at $1000. 

St Lawrence Co Patrons’ fire relief association 
held its annual meeting in the grange hall at 
Massena ‘Tuesday, Jan 9. There was a good at- 
tendance from out of town. This assvuciation is 
16 years old, and has attained to the stature and 

vigor of manhood. It now earries between 900 
and 1000 risks, aggregating some $2,050,000. For 
the three years ending Dec 31, the cost per $1000 
to Patrons has been $2.64. The last year the cost 
to them was 9c per 1000. Last year 325 policies 
were issued, 141 of which were renewuls. More 
than $300,000 of new risks were taken. H. W.S 
Knox of Canton, the efficient secretary, L. L. 
Goodale of Potsdam, president, and B. F. Clefton, 
treasurer, were respectively re-elected to their for- 
mer positions. Several amendments to the” by- 
laws were;proposed and some adopted. The next 
meeting will be at Canton. 

The report of the master of the New Jersey state 
grange to the board of agriculture mentioned the 
organization of three hew granges within the past 
year. It also expressed the desire for free delivery 
of mails to farmers as being very he Ipful to them 
and only what others have. The action of the 
present postmaster general in refusing the exten- 
sion of the trial was condemned. The report also 
condemned the action of congress as unfair to the 
farmer in putting wool (his iinished product) on 
the free list of importations, and not woolen goods 
also, which he had to buy. 

Deposit (Broome) grange held ameeting recent- 
ly at the residence of J. rT. Briggs & Son. These 
gentlemen are successful dairymen and their fine 
tarm of 400 acres is under a good state of cultiva- 
tion. Their dairy consists of 73 cows, making 
milk the entire year, about 50 cows now being in 
milk. They believe in ensilage, raising about 14 
acres, feeding only to milch cows, and in connec- 
tion with silage they feed largely of brewery 
grain, buffalo feed and buckwheat middlings. 
They ship to New York direct and milk receipts 
average about $350 per month. In a discussion 
following Mr Briggs, Sr, said that with the hay he 
raised he could keep 50 cows ‘and with the addi- 
tion of 14 acres of ensilage can keep 25 cows 
more. The power for threshing, wood cutting, ete, 
isa 15 horse power stationary boiler. A near-by 
pond furnishes ice for the summer. A large base- 
ment barn tor the milch cows, a separate barn for 
dry cows, a blacksmith shop, a working force of 
four men, five horses and plenty of tarm machin- 
ery and an orchard of several hundred trees, 
make this one of the most productive and profit- 
able farms in the vicinity. 


MARYLAND. 


Eureka grange of Chillum, Prince George Co, 
has elected as officers: M, William M. Chesney; 0, 
A. a L, J. Enos Ray; 8S, George N. Per. 
kins; , Mrs J. Enos Ray; ‘r, James Miller; 8, 
= liz - nae ll; GK, Thomas Miller; Pomona, Mrs 

. Perkins; Flor a, Mrs Maurice Miller; Ceres, 
Sire Annie Abbott; LAS, May Ellin. 


Centennial grange held an all-day meeting Jan 
3, at Towson, Baltimore Co. State Master Devries 
was present and installed the following officers: 
M, Jolin Ridgely; O, Jeremiah Yellott; L, Arthur 
P. Shanklin; &, Dr H. B. Stevenson; A S$, Ran- 
dolph M. Isaac; C, W. Jeff Shanklin; T, Annie 














Rider; S, John A. Worley; G K, Washington 


Stevenson; Pomona, Mrs A. E. Talbott; Flora, 
Maggie Herman; Ceres, Mrs John Ridgely; 


LAS, Sophie Talbott. Richard Vincent, Jr, made 
an address on Raising vegetables and general 
truck tarming. 











A Gentle Corrective 
is what you need when your 
liver becomes inactive. It’s 
what you get when you take 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets ; 
they’re free from the violence 
and the griping that 
come with the ordinary 
pill. The best medical 
authorities agree that 
in regulating the bowels 
mild methods are pref- 
erable. For every de- 
rangement of the liver, 
stomach and _ bowels, 
these tiny, sugar coated 
pills are most effective. 
They go about their 
work in an easy and 
naiural way, and their 
good /asts. Once used, 
they are alwaysin fa= 
vor. Being composed 
of the choicest, concen- 
trated vegetable ex- 
tracts, they cost much 
more than other pills 
found in the market, 
yet from forty to forty- 
four are put up in each 
sealed glass vial, as 
sold through druggists, at the price of the 
cheaper made pills. 

“Pleasant Pellets’ cure biliousness, sick 
and bilious headache, dizziness, costive- 
ness, or constipation, sour stomach, loss of 
appetite, coated tongue, indigestion, or dys- 
pepsia, windy belchings, *‘‘heart- burn,’’ 
pain and distress after eating, and kindred 
derangements of the liver, stomach and 
bowels. Put up in sealed glass vials, there- 
fore always fresh and reliable. Whether 
as a laxative, or in larger doses, as a gently 
acting but searching cathartic, these little 
‘Pellets’? are unequaled. 

As a “dinner pill,’”’ to promote digestion, 
take one each day after dinner. ‘To relieve 
the distress arising from over-eating, noth- 
ing equals one of these little “ Pellets.” 
They are tiny, sugar-coated, anti-bilious 
granules. Any child readily takes them. 

Accept no substitute that may be recom- 
mended to be ‘‘just as good.’”’ It may be 
better for the dealer, because of paying 
him a better profit, but Ze is not the one 
who zeeds help. 

A free sample (4 to 7 doses) on /rial, is 
mailed to any address, post- paid, on receipt 
of name and address on postal card. 

Address WorRLD’sS DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Williams Bellows Falls Evaporator 


BEATS THE WORLD 


For Quality of Product and Economy of Fuel. 
Sweepstakes at World’s Exposition, Chicago. 





MY SUGAR AND SYRUP THE STANDARD. 

In regard to my exhibit of maple sugar and syrup at 
the World’s Fair, I was informed by the Committee on 
Awards that they took mine as the sample to judge all 
others by, as mine was the best, and took the first premi- 


um, and in due time would receive a medal. 


The syrup and sugar were made on one of your 
R. DEAN. 


Evaporators. 


Manchester Center, Vt., Dec. 26, 1894. 





The SWEEPSTAKES at the VERMONT SUGAR MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, JAN. 9, 1895, 
was also awarded to the product of the Williams. 


Send for circulars giving full details in regard to construction, ete., accounting for the 
wonderful success. 


VERMONT FARI1 MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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T. J. DWYER, Orange Co. 





plete list of Ornamental Stock, all hard 





TREES, PLANTS VINES - 


with beautiful colored 
Select Fruit TREES, PLANTS and VINES, com: 
and reliable, mailed FREE. 

urseries, Box 110, CORNWALL, N. We 


ony truthful illustrations of 

















COUNTRY PRODUCE I1ARKETS. 


[From Page 91.] 

Northampton, Fulton Co, hay 8 P ton, ch pork 
6l4c, potatoes 50c # bu.—At Nichols, Tioga Co, 
veal 5¢ P tb, Dak red potatoes 35¢ p bu, good 
white 40c, corn 60c, wheat 62c.—At Buckton, St 
Lawrence Co, potatoes 40e Pp bu, pork 5@512c Pp th, 
beef 4@5e, milch cows 20@30 ea, hay 6@10 P ton, 
bran 19, corn meal 24.—At Lebanon Springs, Colum- 
bus Co, potatoes 1 25 Pp bbi, apples 1@2. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, lamb and mut- 
ton have advanced ic P Ip and beef tops are worth 
$850 ~ 100 tbs. Eggs a trifle lower, strictly fresh 
selling at 30@35¢e Pp dz. Chickens 14@15e P tbh d w, 
country turkeys 18¢, ducks l4e, geese 14c. Oats 40 
a42c Pp bu, loose hay 17@18 P ton, rye straw 17@18. 
Best heavy hogs 6 50 } 100 tbs, spring lambs 8@9c 
» tb, yearlings 7a8c. Potatoes 70c p bu, white 
onions 1 26@150p bu, red and yellow 75c, cab- 
bages 60c@1 ~ dz, turnips 35@40c pP bu, apples 2@ 
225 p bbl, celery 75c@1 # dz behs, squash 144@2e 
P tb, radishes 1 25@150 4 dz behs, beets 75c # bu, 
parsnips 75c, cauliflower 25c ea. 

At New Haven, grain dull. Corn 56c P bu, oats 
42c, bran $18@21 p ton, cottonseed meal 22, mid- 
dlings 18@21, baled timothy hay 15. Poultry in 
fair demand. Chickens 9c P th 1 w, 12c dw, hen 
turkeys 12c. Strictly fresh western eggs 22c p 
dz, vold storage 13@16c. Sweet potatoes 3@3 50 p 
bbl. Cabbages 2c } Ib. Apples in fair demand at 
full prices. Baldwins, Greenings and Northern 
Spy 2 75@3 P bbl, cranberries 3@3 50 P cra, lemons 
2 75@4 ® bx, Fla oranges 3@5. 

At. Bridgeport, eggs more plentiful at 25@27c 
dz, cold storage 16@18c, chickens 14@16c Pp 
tb d w, turkeys 16@20c, ducks 14@16c, geese 12@15 
ec. Spring lambs 7@9c P tb, yearlings 6@7c, medium 
hogs 54%2@6%4c, veal calves 10@12c. Loose hay $18 
a20 P ton, loose rye straw 15@16. Potatoes 60@65 
ce P bu, sweets 2@2 25 P bbl, onions, white 1 50a 
250 p bu, red and yellow 65@75c. Cabbages 1@ 
4p 100, turnips 20@25c P bu, marrow beans 2 20@ 
3 P bu, mediums and pea 180@1 9, apples 2@3 
P bbl, cranberries 12@13, carrots 35@50c P bu, 
celery 1@1 25 P dz behs, beets 50¢c P bu, parsnips 
75e, lettuce 35@50c P hd, radishes 20@25c P bch. 











THE HUMANE BIT 





Treat the Family Pet to one. 
ROBERT BONNER Says: 


“I am using your bits at my farm, and it affords me great pleasure 
to say that I never used any bit that works so satisfactorily on all 
kinds of horses. It has only to become known in order to come into 
general use.’ 


Price Reduced to $1.00, Post-paid. 


They will control the most vicious horse without punishment. 
Every Bit Tested and Warranted. All nickel. Forged. The 
strongest bit made. Promotes speed, gives confidence. Sure cure 
for pullers, check fighters and tongue lollers. 

Stop using the cruel over-draw bit and check your horse from 
the chin. 

Highest testimonials from Budd Doble, Ed Bither, Frank Starr, 
H. D. McKinney, and one thousand great horsemen. Beware of 
infringements. Den't miss this chance. Address 


HUMANE BIT CO., Lock Box 335, Newark, N. J. 


Fe E —Catalogue HOME «GROWN 


imam NORTHERN SEEDS 


*, 

& bifis= ® Guaranteed fresh and reliable. 
: Gee Larce pkts. 2to 5cts. Directfrom 
Grower, Novelty presents with 
every order. Catalogue, Free— 
or with 2 packets Seeds, 5 cents; 

85 packets, $1.00. Send to-day. 
A. R. AMES, Madison, Wis. 














3 : 
—IT PAYS. 


Our Pumps Have Automatie 

€ Agitators and Do Best Work, 
Everybody saysso. Cata- pi 

book of in- 


logue an 
struction 4c. Circulars free.fg 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CQ@., 
Lockport, N. Y¥. 














DIRECT FROM THE FARM, 

SEEDS FResH, RELIABLEand CHEAP. 
1 oO anyone sending us at once the 

F R E E ! names and addresses of 3 seed buy- 
ers we will send packet each of New Solid Tomato 
and Magnificent New Lettuce, and Catalogue, 
J. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm (P. 0.), N. ¥. 
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Tuberculosis 
Is Spreading. 


COWS ARE BEING KILLED 


By the Hundreds. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR COW ? 





There is a sure preventive and a sure cure 
for Tuberculosis if used before the disease is 
too far advanced. Hundreds have saved their 
cattle by the use of Dole’s Horse and Cattle 
Invigorator, and everywhere it is used you 
will find the cattle and horses with clear eyes, 
glossy coats and a picture of health—and their 
owners with perfect confidence in their re- 
maining so, for they keep constantly on hand 


and use 





Dr. W. H. Dole, who superintends the manu- 
facture of Dole’s Horse and Cattle Invigorator 
at the Laboratory, Melrose, Mass., will cheer- 
fully answer any questions by correspondence, 
and gladly meet any committee of stock own- 
ers in Boston and take them to see animals 
that bave been cured by ‘“Dole’s Horse and 
Cattle Invigorator,” and introduce them to 
their owners and hear what they have to say. 

The fact is—we can show you many horses 
and cattle that we have cured for others—and 
we know that this remedy will cure yours. 


Dole's Horse and Cattle Invigorator. 


Perfectly Pure and Free From Any Kind of Poison. 





5-POUND BOX $1.00. 


6 BOXES $5.00. 





Your Grain Dealers.and Grocers Should Keep It. 


If Not, Write to 


The Dole Veterinary Med. Co., 


503 JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 





One Live Agent wanted in every city and town. 


Secure your territory. 


Direct all letters, The Dole Veterinary Medical Co., Box 1370, Boston, Mass, 














Supplied in carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses, 
Also in smaller quantities. 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 








CANADA 


UNLEACHED 


. F . “AY 
62 Arcade Block, Oswego,N.Y. | 


Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and weight. 


HARDWOOD 
Write for free pamphlet, 
sample anu price, 
MUNROE, LALOR 























William Vickery, V. S., St. Louis, Mo., says: 
“IT have cured many bad eases. of heaves with 


WILBUR’'S HEAVE CURE 


and recommend it to all.” Goods warranted or 
money refunded. By mail 75e.; $5.00 per dozen 
by express. Sold by all druggists. Address 
WILBUR SEED MEAL CO., <b 
Corner Reed & Lake Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WIDE 
TIRE 
Y 


HOBSON'S LOW DOW 
FARM WAGON. ae 


2 and 4 Wheel Dumping Cm N 


Highest Grade, Latest improve-¢>- . 
vehicles made, 


Ky 
HOBSON & Co., ©“ IN 
No. 4 Stone St.. NEW YORK, or Tatamy, Pa. 








ments. Best! of labor-saving 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 
Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

COOPERSTOWN (Otsego), Jan 15—A fairly active 
market here this week. Probably 500 bales changed 
han«ds, chiefly low grades, at from 5 to 94¢c. Com- 
petent judges estimate that there are less '94 hops 
now in this locality than there was of the '93 crop 
Sept 1, "S. 

BOUCKVILLE (Madison) Jan 19—During the 
month of January the trade in hops here has been 
light. The prices offered are still below the cost 
of production which makes holders firm. A few 
lots of last year’s hops have been sold at 6e and 
93's at 3c per lb. It is quite probable that the hop 
acreage will be considerably reduced next spring. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Jan 19—The sales of hops in the 
Cooperstown market the past week were lighter 
than for some time, and the prices for all grades 
are the same as last reported. As the outlook for 
better prices shows no signs of improvement grow- 
ers who have been firm holders for more money 
are becoming dissatisfied. There ought to be no 
further delay in perfecting some kind of organi- 
zation for the mutual protection of growers. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

PLEASANTON (Alameda), Cal, Jan 15—Another 
dry house is being built at the Pleasanton hop 
company’s yards, and will contain four large 
kilns. It was necessary to build a third dry 
house in order to dry the immense hop crop pro- 
duced here. The company shipped 280 bales of 
hops to London last week. 

FERRY (Lewis), Wash, Jan 18—Local hop growers 
are among the despondent and some are putting 
their yards to fruit. It is hoped that an organiza- 
tion will be formed among growers of the coast. 

S$ 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Jan 22—During the week the quoted 
price on choice hops has Sages le plb, owing 
probably to lack of demand. usiness is of very 
small proportions but for extra grades there is a 
steady tone. Inferior lots are neglected and dull. 
From the Pacific coast, reports indicate not fur- 
ther activity, prices ruling unchanged. German 
and English markets are in fairly good shape, the 
eall being for choice, good-colored grades, for 
which improvement is indicated. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Jan 16 Janis Jan 21 

State N Y crop ’% choice, 10 ll 1lx@II 10 ll 

« - “ =“ med to prime, % 946 916 

“ “ “ “o com, @T 7 

sad oe * 93 choice, @7 7 

° oe “ ™ com to prime, 5 3 

= “ old olds, @3 3 3 
Pacific ’% choice, ll ll ll 

os * med to prime, 810 10 8@10 

« "93 choice, a7 ay 7 

“ * com to prime, 3 536 3%@54, 3 4 
Bavarian, new, ) 22@26 26 
Bohemian “ * 8 23@28 23, 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 i9@21 19@21 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK 8TATE. 
In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Jan 12 to Jan 19: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, Robert Schroeder, Rondout, N Y, 126 
Richmondville, J. H. Tator, New York 51 

Total, 177 


rted, 
rom Sept l, 

THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

LONDON, Jan 21. By Cable to American Agricul 
turist.—Buyers are taking anything offered at rea” 
sonable prices and sales have beeh made at more 
money than previously reported. Only finest 
grades find a ready market and for such it is = 
ed to net growers a little more money on their 
consignments. 

LONDON, Jan 7. By Mail.—A good business is now 
being done in choice qualities and values rule 
firm, with a hardening tendency for sound, good- 
colored hops. Finest parcels of Goldings easily 
bring 19@2Iic, second quality sapite. There is no 
improvement in inferior and badly-colored lots, 
which are offered at 24%,@3%,c. Inquiry is main- 
tained for choice to good useful States and Pacif- 
ics, the former being in small supply. Choice 
Californians sell at 13@l4c, mediums 944c. There is 

_ ect of better rates for good-colored, rich 

acifics. 


Previously re 


7158 
Total season 7935 


——— 
A New York State Grower’s Opinion. 


The efforts of yourselves and of Mr Hart of 
Washington and Mr Flint of California are lauda- 
ble and although but little light as to the future 
can be gained therefrom = the gravity of the 
situation will no doubt fully realized. One 
important thing not alluded to is that brewers 
have learned to use less hops than formerly and 
the use can be regulated according to the price. 
It is now thought that the quantity used is only 
about half that of former years. This is one of 
the dark features of hop growing at present. 

Mr Flint says two of the worst evils we have to 
contend with are “contracting and consign- 
ments.” As tothe former, it appears to me to be 
amatter of business between the grower and 
dealer and if carried out in a business manner is 
such, as no logic will prevail against it if the par- 
ties see a mutual benefit derived therefrom. 
Many growers in this state have contracted to 
brewers foraterm of years at 20c. These con- 
tracts have generally been for One-half the hops 
ere and have almost uniformly proved satis- 

tory. But the consigning of hops is a matter 
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AND MILK 


The small advance of 3 or 4¢ 
to the con- 
is tor 


of different aspect. 
per lb becomes a matter of account 
signee and in a short time the great point 
each consignee to save himself. 

There was a good deal of truth in what a person 
said who had been instrumental in another's con- 


signing his hops. He was asked, “Is it not about 
time Lgot the returns from my hops?” “Why, 
man,” he said, “you don’t expect anything more 
than the advance, do you?” To those who cannot 
reason this out satisfactorily all I have to say is to 
take a few object léssons and all will appear 
clear. What I mean is make a few consignments. 
I will not attempt to throw any light on the fu- 
ture and will only say to each grower, **Work out 
your own salvation” and perhaps it will be well 
to add “with fear and trembling.”’—[A. Parsons, 
Schoharie Co, N Y. 





THE MILK PROBLEM AND MARKET. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, more activity prevails and while 
the price is low the consumption is better and the 
surplus moving much more readily than for sev- 
eral weeks past. On the Erie platform the price 
is $152 p 40-qt can. Retailers operating milk 
routes report a materially better demand. The 
price to tarmers continues 2%4c, being the figure 
established last week. A year ago the price wag 
3c up to Febland two years ago 344c while as high 
as 34%4c was paid during a part of Jan, ’92. 

A large milk producer in Chemung Co, N Y, 
writes to inquire why it is that the shipment of 
miik over the Delaware, Lackawannaand Western 
railroad appears in our milk market report at the 
same figure every week. We would answer that 
while all the other roads running into the 
great metropolis freely give weekly reports of 
the cans of milks and cream that they carry 
the D, L& W absolutely refuses to do this, and the 
best we can do is to estimate their quantity. 
At certain seasons of the year this estimate 
is undoubtedly below the amount of milk the D, 
L& W handle. Three years ago we made an ex- 
tensive inquiry which demonstrated this point 
fully. It also showed that this line was violating 
the interstate commerce law on its freight rates, 
but when we threatened to bring suit against it in 
the name of the milk shippers a slight correction 
of this injustice was perfected. But the D,L& W 
remains to-day the meanest road for milk produ- 
cers to do business with. Its milk trade is all in 
the hands of a dispatch company which backs up 
the railroad in refusing all information. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
and Putnam railroad to High Bridge during the 
periods named were as follows: 

Week of ‘*Jan 13 Jan 6 Dec 30 Dec 23 Dec 16 Dec 9 Dec 


Hammonds, 37 36 35 41 41 43 200 
Merritts Cor, 124 115 115 129 117 126 615 
Kitchawan, 104 104 105 109 103 105 536 


Croton Lake, 109 105 121 122 132 124 613 
Yorktown, 526 507 508 500 457 479 
Amawalk, 182 169 177 166 176 180 884 
West Somers, 134 118 135 157 168 173 813 


Baldwin Place, 523 474 562 601 7 ©=. 2,893 
Mahopac Falls, 249 255 260 259 241 249 =—-:1,260 
Mahopac Mines, 177 178 174 179 «183)—sd165 76 


Lake Mahopac, 142 159 170 «=—«189—Sss«d168 sd 871 


Crofts, 151 143 151 161 161 138 762 
Carmel, 253 270 207 Ss «194s 208 194 = 1,013 
Brewster, 73 72 68 74 73 70 359 
Hopewell, 748 658 — — a — — 
Storm ville, 284 288 405 300 294 277 =: 1,572 
Poughquag, 646 623 619 625 569 557 2,907 
Pawlings, 2 ll 12 12 12 12 6i 
Reynoldsville, 654 624 629 697 686 646 3,385 
Paterson, 103 103 103 «108 105 4 
Totals, 5,231 5,012 4,596 4,618 4,481 4,272 22,446 


*Also 636 cases bottled milk from Amawalk anid |),.i from 
Carmel. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Jan 21 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


N Y,LE & West RR, 26,948 706 221 
N Y Central, 20,527 171 725 
N Y, Ont & West, 21,507 — 
West Shore, 8,221 299 

N Y, Sus and West, 12, 153 5 
Del, Lack & West, 38,750 1065 - 
N Y & Putnam 4,400 — __ 
New Haven & h, 6,965 39 — 
H R “T” Co, 6,610 595 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,725 60 _ 
Long Island, 1,250 = oe 
N J Central, 1,475 35 _ 
Other sources, 4,500 = — 
Total receipts, 156,190 3,556 1,232 
Daily average, 22,313 508 176 


We must stop the shipment of skimmilk as pure 
milk, which would at once do away with a large 
part of the surplus. Place a fine on the shipper 
of skimmilk, so large that the violation of 
the law would consume a year’s profits. Some 
people who ship both milk and cream would have 
to stop half their shipments under such a law. 
Then Tet the farmers along the different routes 
meet en a | and vote as to the price 
they would be willing to take for their milk 
for the next six months, the price receiving the 
majority of the votes of all farmers to be pre- 
sented through a committee to the milk ex- 
change, and a trade arranged between the two 
on the best possible basis. Many dealers would 
be glad to assist in this movement and are ready 
to deal on such a basis, who would resist any at- 
tempt atcoercion. I hope enough interest will be 
expressed in the proposed convention for you to 
eall it.—[J. A. Barnes, Yorktown, N Y. 





“Veterinarians Need to Be Suppressed quite as 
much as tuberculosis,” writes a gentleman well 
qualified to judge. He adds: “At the recent meet- 
ing of the New York city farmers’ club I chal- 
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lenged the whole lot of veterinarians to show me 
upon what scientific principle it was based, but 
not one responded. You inoculate a cow, tem- 
erature rises, you kill her, she has tuberculosis. 
rou inoculate another , temperature rises, you 
kill her, she has no tuberculosis. And that is 
veterinary science.” 





Fifty Ayrshire Breeders attended the 20th an- 
nual meeting of the Ayrshire association held at 
Providence Jan 9, and elected as president Oba- 
diah Brown of Providence; secretary, W. Winslow 
of Brandon, Vt, and treasurer, Henry E. Smith of 
Enfield, R 1, who reported a balance of $2142 in 
the treasury. — are in unusually good de- 
mand and at higher prices in New England and 
Canada, with a fair demand in the middle states. 
The present trouble with tuberculosis atthe north 
has made a good demand for Ayrshire bulls to 
cross on high grade and unregistered Jerseys, 
which makes a very superior dairy cow of strong 
constitution and not liable to disease. The asso- 
ciation will continue its home dairy tests, the 

»rize for ’94 going to E. B. Sherman of Harrisville, 

1, for anjaverage of 13.11 % total solids. The 
Ayrshire people propose to make the average 
Ayrshire cow yield milk that will average 4% of 
butter fat and 13% of total solids. 


Oregon Evergreen Blackberry.—Geo'M. Hutts. 
lander, Orange Co,N Y: The so-called Oregon 
Evergreen Blackberry is nothing more nor less 
than the old European “Cut-Leaved” or Rubnes 
laciniatus of nursery men’s catalogues of from fifty 
to a hundred years ago. In onenurseryman’s cat- 
alogue published in this city in 1844, it is describ- 
ed under the common name of ‘Parseley-leaved 
blackberry,” but the above scientific name is also 

iven. Youcan find an excellent figure of the 
eaf and full description in “Fuller’s Small Fruit 
Culturist,” page 173, and the author says, “It is 
scarcely worth growing except as a curiosity.” It 
is occasionally seen in old gardens in the eastern 
states where itis trained as a vine over trellises 
or allowed to run wild over rocks in some wild 
spot in the) garden or field.’ In our climate the 
leaves, if exposed to the bright sun in winter, are 
soon killed and turn brown, but inthe mild eli- 
mate of Oregon and California they no doubt re- 
tain their color all the year round. 


Had to Have It.—It has been some time since 
Ihave taken your much-loved AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST and have never been content without 
it. Lrecefved a copy of your weekly edition last 
week from a friend in Buffalo, which renewed my 
appetite for it, and lcan stand the pressure no 
longer, therefore within find order for one dollar 
for which please send me one copy one year.—[Ar- 
thur T. Hine, Bradford Co, Pa. 





Merchandise Exports of all descriptions dur- 
ing ’9% amounted to $824,967,364 compared with 
875,831,848 in 93. Of the sum first named, 807,233,- 
000 represented domestic merchandise and the 
balance foreign goods re-exported. The total im- 
ports last year also showed a material falling off 
compared with 93, the values being respectively 
672,672,540 and 766,239,846. 





Lumber Activity is not expected until Febru- 
ary is well advanced, and prices remain substan- 
tially steady to firm at recent quotations. Heavy 
snowfalls in the northern logging districts have 
proved beneficial to lumbermen who are actively 
engaged in getting out supplies for another sea- 
son. 





Bottom of the Strawberry Box—At the con- 
vention of the national league of commission 
merchants when it was proposed to adopt uni- 
form size of packages, one delegate naively ask- 
ed the question, ‘‘How high would you like the 
bottom of a strawberry box?” 


It was a Good Hit for the subscribers when you 


made THE AGRICULTURIST a weekly.—{Chas Benj 
Knowlton, Buffalo, N Y. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The “Limited” trains of the New York Central 
are models of speed and elegance. 





Bronchitis. Sudden changes of the weather 
cause Bronchial Troubles. ‘“Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” will give effective relief. 





%6.00 to California is the price of one double 
berth in tourist sleeping car from Chicago. This 
is on the famous “Phillips-Rock Island Tourist 
Excursions,” and cars run through from Chicago, 
without change, on fast train, leaving Chicago 
every Tuesday and Thursday. Write for map and 
full particulars to JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., 
Chicago. 


If You 
Wish 


To buy, sell or exchange live stock, farm supplies, or hire 
help, an announcement under the head of Farmers’ Ex- 
change in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will bring 
quicker returns than in any other way. Send us your 
advertisement and we will tell you by return mail how 
much it will cost. 
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i. T._ HOME:?.. 
An Economic Misfit. 


PAUL PASTNOR. 














The farmer turned in his tilted chair. 
“I paid my taxes to-day,” said he, 
“And—mabby you think its right and fair, 
But durned ef it looks that way to me— 
Senece I fixed the place, hain’t they hed the face 
To tax me as much ag’in, by gee! 


“Of course I kicked! And I said, ‘By darn, 
I'd like to know ef it’s suthin’ new, 

When a man ¢an’t fix up his house and barn 
’Thout payin’ the town and the painters too? 

It don’t seem fair, and it don’t look square, 
To hev to pay fer the good ye do!’ 


“Now ’Lizur Jones, his fence come down, 
And he burnt it up (as I allus ’sposed), 
And his cows got loose and ranged the town— 
But they taxed him less, ’cause his land wa’n’t 
*closed. 
It’s like givin’ a prize fer the crossest eyes, 
And the frecklest gals, and the snubbest-nosed! 
“Ef that’s the way that the country’s run— 
To tax a man fer his thrivin’ ways— 
It ‘pears to me that the more that’s done 
Towards improvin’ things, the less it pays. 
Let yer place run down and disgrace the town, 
And yer cows git into the road and graze!” 


Dr Izard. 


3y Anna Katherine Green. 
( Copyright, 1894.) 
Chapter 18. 

When Ephraim Earle had taken up his abode 
in the cottage on the hill, Mrs Unwin had 
moved into a small house on a side street in 
the lower part of the town. In the cosy parlor 
of this same house, ‘she was now sitting with 
Polly, waiting for her son’s return. 

He had been gone acouple of hours, and both 
Mrs Unwin and Polly were listening anxiously 





for the sound of his step on the porch. Polly, 
with the impatience of youth, was flitting 


about the room and pressing her face continu- 
ally against the icy panes of the window ina 
vain endeavor to look out, but Mrs Unwin, 
with whom care had become a constant visit- 
ant during theso last months, was satisfied to 
remain by the fire, gazing into the burning 
logs and dreaming of one whose face had never 
vanished from her inner sight since that fatal 
evening she had seen it smile again upon her 
as in the days of her early youth. Yes, she 
was thinking of him while Polly was babbling 
of Clarke; thinking of the last sentence he had 
uttered to her, and thinking also of the vague 
reports which had come tg her from day to day, 
of his increased peculiarities and the marked 
change to be observed in his appearance. Her 
heart was pleading for another sight of him, 
while her ear was ostensibly turned toward 
Polly, who was alternately complaining of the 
weather, and wondering what: they should do 
if her father insisted upon having the money, 
right or wrong.- Suddenly ‘she felt two arms 
around her neck, and rousing herself looked 
down at. Polly who in her restlessness had 
fallen on her knees before her and was study- 
ing her face with two bright and very inquir- 
ing eyes. 

“How can you sit still,” the young girl 
asked, ‘‘when so much depends upon the mes- 
sage Clarke will bring back?’’ Mrs Unwin 
smiled, but not as youth smiles, either in 
sorrow or in joy, and Polly, moved by that 
smile, though she little understood it, ex- 
claimed impetuously: 

““O, you are so placid, so serene! Were you 
always so, dear Mrs Unwin? Have you never 
felt angry or impatient when you were kept 
Waiting or things did not go to your liking?” 

The sweet face that was under Polly’s steady 
gaze flushed for an instant and the patient eyes 
grew moist. ‘I have had my troubles,” adinit- 
ted Mrs Unwin, ‘‘and sometimes I have not 
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been as patient with them as Ishould. But we 
learn forbearance with time, and now——” 

‘‘Now you are an angel,” broke in Polly. 

“Ah!” was Mrs Unwin’s short reply, as she 
stroked the curly head nestling in her lap. 

“Clarke says that whatever happens, I must 
be brave,’ babbled the forlorn-hearted little 
girl from under that caressing hand. ‘‘That 
poverty is not so dreadful, and that in time he 
will win his way without help from any one. 
But O, Mrs Unwin, to think I might be the 
means of giving him the very start he needs 
and then to be held back by one—dear Mrs 
Unwin, do you think it wicked to hate?” 

The question was so sudden, and the vision 
of the girl’s uplifted head with its flashing 
eyes and flushed cheeks so startling, that Mrs 
Unwin hesitated for a moment, not knowing 
exactly what to say. But Polly, carried away 
now by a new emotion, did not wait for any 
answer. 

“Because I am afraid I really hate him. 
Why has he come into our lives just when we 
don’t want him; and why does he take from us 
everything we have? If he loved me I could 
bear it possibly, but he don’t even love me, 
and then—and then—he lives in such a way 
and spends his money sorecklessly! Don’t 
you think it is wrong, Mrs Unwin, and that I 
would be almost justified in not giving him 
everything he asks for ?’’ 

“T should not give him this last five thous- 
and, unless he can show you that his need is 
very great. Noone will blame you; you have 
been only too generous.” 

‘IT know, I know, and I am sure you are 
right, but notwithstanding that, something as- 
sures me that I shall do just what he wishes 
me to. I cannot refuse him—I donot know 
why, perhaps because he is my father.’’ 

Mrs Unwin, whose face had assumed a look 
of resolution as Polly said this, impulsively 
stooped and inquired with marked emphasis, 
“Then you feel—you really feel at last, that he 
is your father? You have no doubt; no lurk- 
ing sensation of revolt as if you were sacrific- 
ing yourself to an interloper ?’’ 

Polly’s head sank on her clasped hands, and 
she seemed to weigh her answer before reply- 
ing; then she responded with almost an angry 
suddenness. 

“T wish I could feel that heis not what he 
pretends to be, but the villainous impostor Dr 
Izard considers him. ButI cannot. No, no, I 
have not that excuse for my antipathy towards 
bim.’’ 

Mrs Unwin leaned back, and her counte- 
nance resumed its dreamy expression. 

‘*Then I shall not advise you,” said she. “You 
must follow the dictates of your own con- 
science.” 

Polly rose and ran again to the window, 
this time with a cry of joy. ‘“‘Hefis coming! 
Clarke is coming! I hear the gate click,’’ and 
she bounded impatiently toward the door. 

In a few minutes she returned with Clarke; 
he had a letter in his hand and he was contem- 
plating her with saddened eyes. 

“You will need courage, dear, to read this,’’ 
said he. “It-is from your father and it puts 
his case before you very clearly—too clearly, 
perhaps. Your estimate of him was not far 
from correct, Polly. The story of his past life 
is not one you can read without shame and 
humiliation.” 

“T knew it! I saw it in his face the 
time I looked at him. Isawit before. I saw 
itin his picture. O, Clarke, I shrink even 
from his writing; must I read this letter ?’’ 

“T think you should; I think you should 
know just what threatens us if you refuse him 
the money.”’ 

Polly took the letter. 

“You have read it?’ she inquired. 

3ut Clarke shook his head. 

“T know the nature of its contents, but I did 
not wait to read the letter. He wrote it in a 
roomful of men, under a wager——”’ Clarke 
paused ; why hurt her with these details? “‘But 
what does that matter? It is the facts you 
want. Come, screw up your courage, dear; or 
stay, let me read it to you.” She gave him the 
letter and he read to her these words: 


first 


DrAR MAIDA: You wish to know why I want 
another five thousand dollars after having re- 
ceived a good ten thousand from you already. 
Well, Iam going to tell you. I have two pas- 
sions, one for mechanical invention and one— 
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I must be candid or this letter will fait in its 
object— for wild and unlimited plecsure. 
When I was young I had not enough money to 
indulge in but one of these instincts, but on 
the day I saw twenty thousand dollars in my 
hand, my other passion, long suppressed, 
awoke, and notwithstanding the fact that your 
mother lay dying in the house, I resolved to 
leave the town where I was known as soon as 
she was decently buried for as I said to my- 
self, the possession of twenty thousand dollars 
means the making of a fortune in Monte Carlo, 
and a maddening good time of it in the mean- 
while. 

But twenty thousand dollars do not always 
bring a fortune, even in Monte Carlo. I lost 
as well as won and though I had the good time 
I had anticipated [ was not much richer at the 
end of five years than I was before my first in- 
vention was perfected. And then came a 
struggle. My good times grew fewer and I 
was forced to change my name more than once 
as I drifted from France to Italy and from Italy 
to Germany, seeking to reinstate myself, but 
being dreadfully hampered by my taste for the 
luxuries of life and the companionship of men 
who were sufticiently good-natured, but not 
always honest or sincere. At last I awoke to 
the necessity of action. I had an idea—one 
that had been floating in my head ever since 
the perfecting of my first invention, and I 
realized that if I could but develop it- practi- 
cally I was sure to win a greater sum than that 
I had earned by my first efforts. But to 
do this it would take money—considerable 
money, andI had none. Now how could I 
remedy this defect? I knew but one way—by 
play. So I began to play for keeps, that is for 
a capital, denying myself this time and forget- 
ting for that once the delights that can be got 
out of aten franc piece. I saved, actually 
saved, and becoming strangely prosperous the 
moment I set a distinct purpose before my eyes 
I won and won till IThada decided nestegg 
laid up in the leathern bag which I secretly 
wore tied about my waist. But though this 
looked well, it did not satisfy me. I wanted 
thousands and I had but hundreds; so I took a 
partner who was not above a trick or two and 
—well, you do not understand these things— 
but matters went very smoothly with me after 
this, so smoothly that possibly I might have 
allowed myself one little glimpse into my old 
paradise if I had had more confidence in my 
own discretion and had not been afraid of the 
charms of a spot that swallows a man, neck and 
crop, if he once plunges his head into it. So, 
for months yet, I remained firm and grew 
steadily rich, till the day came when by an 
enormous streak of luck I became the owner of 
the very amount I had calculated it would take 
to put into operation my new invention. 

I was in St Petersburg when this happened, 
and for five hours I satin my garret chamber 
feasting my eyes upon the money I had ac- 
quired, and shutting my ears to every sound 
from without that summoned me to the one 
short hour of wild enjoyment I had certainly 
earned. ThenI put the money back into my 
bag, took the frugal supper I had prepared 
and went to bed with the determination of ris- 
ing early and devoting the early hours of the 
morning to drawing my first plans. 

But in that sleep J forgot the essential idea up- 
on which the whole thing rested. It went from 
me as utterly asif it had been wiped out. In 
vain I prodded my memory and called upon all 
the powers of earth and air to assist me in my 
dreadful dilemma. I no more knew where to 
place the lines I had for years seen clearly be- 
fore me than if I bad never conceived the 
thing or seen it a completed object in my 
mind’s eye. Success had dampened my wits, 
or in the long struggle with my second passion 
[ had lost my hold-upon the first. The money 
necessary to elucidate the idea was mine, but 
I had lost the idea! The situation was mad- 
dening. 

Fearing the results of this unexpected disap- 
pointment upon my already weakened self- 
control, I fled to my partner, who was a good 
fellow in the main, and begged him to take and 
keep for a week my leathern bag with its valu- 
able contents, adding that he was not to give it 
back to me till the seven days were up, even 
if I entreated him for it on my knees. He 
promised, and greatly relieved I left him for a 
stroll through the streets. You see I hoped to 
regain my idea before the week was out. But 
alas for the weakness of human nature! In- 
stead of keeping my mind upon work, I spent 
my time in gorgeous rooms hung with mirrors 
in which was reflected every lovely thing I 
worshiped. I heard music, and—but why en- 
large the vista further? Not having any goal 
for my energy I fell, and when I got my money 
back, I lived another five years of boundless 
luxury. 

When the last dollar went, I fell sick. I 
was in New York now, calling myself Harold 
Deane, and I boarded in a humble boarding- 
house in Varick street where there was one 
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kind woman who looked after me without 
asking whether I had any money to pay for 
my keeping or not. That woman I sent fifty 
dollars out of the first money you gave me, 


my dear. Pardon the digression. I merely 
wished to show you that I am not without 
gratitude. When I recovered from my 


delirium and lifted up my head again in this 
wicked, fascinating world, my mind was clear 
as a bell and I saw, allin a minute, the machine 
again, line for line, whose action was to trans- 
form trade and make me the millionaire I was 
born to be. Though I was so weak that I could 
not sit up, I called out for pencil and paper, 
and I at the risk of being thought crazy 
scrawled a rude outline of the thing I had 
lost so long from my consciousness and which 
held now by such uncertain tenure that I 
feared to lose it again, if I let the moment go 
by. This I put under my pillow. But when 
I woke from the sleep which followed the 
drawing was gone, destroyed by the good 
woman who thought it the mad scrawling of a 
delirious man. But this loss did not trouble 
me this time, for the image remained clear in 
my mind and I was no longer afraid of losing it. 


But again I had no money, and confident 
that in this country and in my present 
condition it would be useless for me to seek it 
in the old way, I cast aboutin.my mind how 
to obtain it by work. Reason pointed out but 
one course. To getinto some large business 
or banking establishment, and after winning 
the confidence of the moneyed men I would 
thus meet, to reveal my idea and obtain their 
backing. 3ut this was no easy matter for a 

oor wretch like me. My life had left its 
imprints on my face, and I had neither means 
nor friends. But I had something else which 
stood me in good stead. I had audacity and 
I had wit, together with a sound business in- 
stinct as regarded figures. And soin time I 
was successful and was taken into the bank- 
ing house of Brown, Sheperd & Co in Nassau 
street. 

Again I had an incentive toward thrift. For 
three months I worked for their good will, and 
after that for the good of my purse. This lat- 
ter phrase may not be plain to you, but when 
you consider the possibilities opened by a 

anking house to enrich a man accustomed to 
use his wits, possibilities so much greater than 
those afforded by the selfish consideration of 
the few capitalists with whom one in my posi- 
tion comes in contact, you can understand me 
more readily. Atthe end of that time I had 
fifteen thousand dollars laid away; and the 
company did not even know that they had sus- 
tained any loss. Well, I meant to repay them 
when I realized my fortune, but—luck has been 
against me you know—the sight of the money 
was too much for me one night, and I forgot 
everything in a wild spree that lasted just one 
week. 

When it was over and I came to myself I 
found that I had again forgotten the essential 
point of my invention and that the money, 
which I always carried in the old bag about 
my waist and which I had never lost sight of 
before, was also gone, leaving me destitute of 
everything but the clothes I wore. I was des- 

erate then and thought of killing myself, but 

hate blood and have a horror of poison, so I 
delayed, expecting to go back to the banking 
house as soon as my appearance would warrant 
it. But I never went. I received from some 
unknown friend a warning that my absence 
had provoked inquiry and that my reappear- 
ance in Nassau street would be the signal for 
my arrest, so I not only kept away from that 
quarter of the city, but left the town as soon 
as Ihad money to do so, wandering as far 
west as Chicago and sinking lower and lower 
as the weeks went by till my old trouble grip- 
ped me again and I found myself in a hospital, 
given up for dead. The name by which I was 
entered there was Simeon Halleck, but I had 
worn a dozen in my lifetime. 


I was regarded by those around me as astray 
and myself as a lost man, when suddenly one 
night, no matter how, I learned, my little 
daughter, that you, whose existence I had al- 
most forgotten, was not only alive and well 
but likely to become the inheritor of a pretty 
fortune. Do you think, I picked up at that, 
and conquered my disease and came out of the 
hospital a well man? Having been known as 
Simeon Halleck, it was necessary for me now 
in order to present myself as eo Earle, 
to lose my old identity before assumed my 
new,—or rather, I should say,my real one. 
How I did this would not interest you, so I will 
pass on to the day when with my beard grown 
a foot, I ventured into this town and began to 
look around to see whether there was any 

lace left for me in the hearts of my old 
riends or in the affections of my child. I 
found, as I thought—was it rightly ?—that I 
would receive a decent welcome if I returned, 
and so after a proper length of time, I re-enter- 


ed Hamilton, this time shaven and shorn, and 
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boldly announced my claims and relations to 
yourself. 

The results of that action I am reaping to- 
day, but while Iam happy and cared for 1 do 
not find myself in a position to enjoy the full 
benefits of my position from the fact, now to 
be explained, that the police. of New York are 
sharper than I thought, and that when I went 
to Boston, after my first trip to this town, I 
found myself confronted by an agent of Brown, 
Sheperd & Co. They had discovered my theft 
and threatened me with a term in state prison. 
My dear, I knew that no daughter with a for- 
tune of twenty thousand dollars would wish to 
see her father suffer from such disgrace, sol 
made a clean breast of it and told him all my 
hopes, and promised ifthe firm I had robbed 
would give me three months ef freedom J 
would restore them every penny I had taken 
from them. As they could hope for nothing if 
they landed me in jail, they readily acceded to 
my request, and I came to Hamilton followed 
by a detective, and with the task before me of 
obtaining fifteen thousand dollars from you in 
three months. Ten of these I have alread 
succeeded in obtaining from you but you cavil 
at the last five. 

Will you cavil any longer when you realize 
that by denying them to me you will land me in 
prison and brand your future children with 
the disgrace of a convict grandfather? I would 
say more but the time allotted me for writin 
this letter is about up. Answeritas you will, 
but remember that however you may writhe 
under the yoke, you are blood of my blood and 
your honor can never be disassociated from 
mine in this world or the next. 

Your loving father, ErHrAmM EARLE. 

PS. I have Brown, Sheperd & Co’s written 
promise that with the payment of this last five 
thousand, all proceedings against me shall be 
entirely stopped, and that neither as a firm nor 
as an individual will they stoop to remember 
that Ephraim Earle and Simeon Halleck are 
one. 


Chapter 19. 


Clarke knew when he began to read this let- 
ter what effect it was likely to have on his own 
prospects, but he was little prepared for the 
change it was destined to make in Polly. She 
who had been merely an apprehensive child at 
its commencement, became a wan and stricken 
woman before the final words were reached, 
her girlish face, with its irresistible dimples, 
altering under her emotions till but little of her 
old expression was left. Her words, when she 
could speak, showed what the recoil of her 
whole nature had been from the depths of de- 
pravity thus heartlessly revealed to her. 

*“O, what wickedness!” she cried. “I did 
not know that such a thing could be! Certain- 
ly Inever heard anything like it before. Do 
you wonder that I have always felt stifled in 
his presence ?”’ 

Mrs Unwin and Clarke tried to comfort her, 
but she seemed possessed of but one idea. 
“Take me home!”’ she cried; “let me think it 
out alone. I am a disgrace to you here; heisa 
thief and I am the daughter of a thief. Until 
every cent that he has taken‘is returned, I am a 
participator in his crime and not worthy to 
look you in the face.” 

They tried to prove to her the fallacy of this 
reasoning, but she would not be convinced. 
“Take me home!” she again repeated; and 
Clarke out of pure consideration complied with 
her request. She was still living with the 
Fishers, but when they reached the humble 
doorstep which had been witness to many a 
tender parting and loving embrace, Polly gave 
her lover a queer look, and jhardly lingered 
long enough to hear his final words of encour- 
agement and hope. 

“T will see you to-morrow,” she murmured, 
“but I can say no more to-night—no, not one 
word;” and with something of the childish 
petulance of her earlier years she partially 
closed the door upon him, and then was half 
sorry for it, when she heard the deep sigh that 
escaped him as he plunged back into the snow 
that lay piled up between the house and the 
gate. 

“T am wicked,’’ she muttered half to herself, 
half to him; “‘come back!’’ but the words were 
lost in the chilly wind, and in another moment 
he had reached the street and was gone. Had he 
looked back he would not have disappeared so 
suddenly, for Polly, as soon as she thought her- 
self alone, suddenly pushed open the door, 
peered out and with just a momentary hesita- 
tion, slipped out again into the street. 


[To be continued.] 
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Sarah E. Wilcox is a name with which the 
readers of this paper are familiar. Articles 
bearing her siguature are found in various 
contemporary journals, and she has several 





noms de plume. Her writings embrace a wide 
Tange of topics, but special attention has been 
given to woman’s work in the home. 

She has always lived upon a farm and is 
practically familiar with the demands and de- 
tails of farm life. Her literary work has all been 
accomplished while performing the work ofa 
farmer’s wife with its multiplied duties and 
responsibilities. Mrs Wilcox says the richest 
reward attending her literary work has been 
the many letters she has received from farm- 
ers’ wives testifying to the cheer and helpful- 
ness they have found in her writings. 

Sarah Elizabeth Hubbard was bornin Caze- 
novia, N Y, and received her early education 
at Oneida Conference seminary at that place. 
In 1853 she with her parents removed to Madi- 
son, O. After several years spent in school at 
Madison seminary and Oberlin, she engaged 
in teaching until 1858, when she was married 
to J. Selden Wilcox of Madison, O, where she 
has since resided. Mrs Wilcox is greatly in- 
terested in church and philanthropic work; is 
connected with the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, having been a member or officer in one 
grange during a continuous period of 20 years. 
She has also been a factor in local farmers’ in- 
stitute work. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 

11. CHARADE—My second said to my first; 
“What is my third?” This happened in my 
whole. 

12. Worp CHAaNGInc—Change nose to eyes 
in 14 (or less if possible) steps. (See example 
in No 1 for January.) 

13. BEHEADMENT— 

A one we all would like to own, 
And some day shall we not? 

Behead the one as I have shown, 
And two we each have got. 

In honest work now use your two, 
And save whate’er you can; 

A pretty one ’twill buy for you 

me day when you’re a man. 


14. OBLIQUE RECTANGLE— 
1 
S «3 


38 x 
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16 
x17 
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1 and 3 represent the same letter. 
= to 11 and 2 to 4, a noted woman of the Bi- 
ble. 

1 to 5 and 3 to 12, to elude. 

to 13 and 11 to 6, superintends. 

to 14 and 12 to 7, supposed matter above the 


al 


to 15 and 13 to 8, a town in France. 
to 16 and 14 to 9, to disentangle. 
to 17 and 15 to 10, not. 

to 18 and 16 to 18, to allow. 

, & letter. 
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The Crisis in France. 


The fall last week of the French cabinet 
known as the Depuy ministry had been fore- 
seen, but M Casimir-Perier’s resignation of 
the presidency of the republic caused intense 
surprise throughout France where excitement 
is at its highest pitch. President Casimir-Pe- 
rier declares himself unable to solve the prob- 
lem presented by the resignation of the Depuy 
ministry, whose fallis due to a disagreement 
between the minister of public works and the 
other members of the cabinet over the rail- 
road conventions, the former demanding a 
limit to the government’s guarantees to the 
roads. When the first railway charters or 
“‘concessions,’’ as they are called, were granted 
in France the grants were for a limited num- 
ber of years only. When the concessions to 
the various railway companies were about to 
expire, the government entered into what was 
termed ‘conventions’. with the companies, 
by which the concessions were extended, the 
companies making certain reductions in rates. 
These conventions have always been the ob- 
ject of violent attack on the part of the more 
radical French politicians, especially the so- 
cialists, who hold that the state should have 
taken possession of the railways of the coun- 
try and operated them for the general good re- 
gardless of the loss that might have fallen 
upon the stockholders and bondholders of the 
companies. It has more than once been 
charged that the companies secured the con- 
ventions through bribery and that the matter, 
if investigated, would reveal a scandal equal 
to the Panama affair. The national assembly 
has chosen M Felix Faure as President Casi- 
mir-Perier’s successor. Faure was Casimir- 
Perier’s minister of marine. His election was 
somewhat of a surprise as it was believed that 
the assembly favored either M Wallack-Ros- 
seau of the moderates or M Henri Brisson of 
the radicals. 

RN 

Current Topics.—Representative Isidor 
Straus of New York has prepared a bill which 
provides a uniform and simple method of book- 
keeping for railway corporations; prescribes 
periodical examinations of their books, pro- 
hibits directors of railway companies from sell- 
ing the stocks or bonds of those corporations 
“short ;’’ requires that only bona fide holders 
of the stock shall vote at elections; that no of- 
ficer connected with a company that has been 
wrecked can be appointed its receiver, and 
limits the control of receivers. Mr Straus con- 
tends that the restoratian of confidence in rail- 
Way management is second only in impor- 
tance to the question of sound currency and 
says] that ‘‘abroad the scandals of our railway 
management have inflicted upon American 
credit the most dangerous blow it has received 
in this generation.” 

Elizabeth (N J) police have discovered a 
system of coal stealing from the barges of the 
Lehigh Valley coal company by which it is al- 
leged thousands of tons of coal have been sto- 
len by oystermen who, in league with the cap- 
tains of the barges, made fast their boats to 
“tows” and made off with one or more tons of 
coal at a trip. 

As a result of the anti-pass clause in the new 
constitution of New York 200 of the 8000 nota- 
ries public of the state are announced to have 
resigned. 

Edward O. Quigley of the firm of Quigley & 
Tuttle of New Fork city was arrested last 
week for forgery in securing $144,000 from the 
Mercantile national bank by means of counter- 
feit bonds. 

The steamer City of Missouri, plying be- 
tween Cincinnati and St Louis, struck a rock at 
Alton, Ind, last Saturday, and sank in 50 feet 
of water. It is reported that over 30 lives 
were lost. 

The feeling that salaries paid insurance 
officials are greatly in excess of their earnin 
capacity poll that publicity would do aaek 


toward reform has»resulted in the preparation 
of a bill to be introéduced in the Massachusetts 
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legislature which among other things calls 
for the publication of the salary lists of the 
companies. 

The Salem (Mass) superior court has decided 
that the Knights of . Labor will have to pay 
damages to a non-union shoemaker who was 
discharged because the Knights of Labor 
threatened to call out all help if he was re- 
tained. It is a test case and will be carried to 
the supreme court on exceptions. 

The Cherokee nation of Indians do not take 
kindly to the recommendations of the Dawes 
committee for a territorial form of government 
for the five civilized tribes. They are not 
ready they say for the proposed form of gov- 
ernment; when they are they will ask for it. 





New Hampshire’s.Senior Senator.—_Few men 
have warmer friends and bitterer enemies than 
Hon William E. Chan- 
dler of New Hamp- 
shire, who has lately 
been re-elected to the 
United States senate. 
Mr Chandler’s politi- 
cal career began inthe 
New Hampshire house 
of representatives in 
1862; the two follow- 
ing years he was its 
speaker. He was sec- 
retary of the republi- 
can national commit 
tee from 1868 to 1876 
and to his labors in 
Florida | immediately 
after the presidential campaign of 1876 was due, 
more than to any other cause, the election of 
Hayes to the presidency. Republicans said he 
had overthrown a conspiracy; democrats still 
aver that ‘‘Bill Chandler stole Florida.’’ Mr 
Chandler has not hesitated to antagonize two 
railroads which sought to dominate New 
Hampshire and it was while he was secretary 
of the navy under President Arthur that the 
new American marine had its beginnings. 








Fraud in an Oklahoma Coflege.—Prof Henry 
E. Alvord, who was recently elected president 
of the Oklahoma agricultural college and has 
tendered his resignation to thelgovernment be- 
cause of corruption and mismanagement 
among the board of regents, charges that $50,- 
000 has been squandered and misappropriated 
in three years, political favorites put in oftice 
with no duties whatever and paid $100 to $200 

er month. The board of regents, six in num- 

er, drew $9000 for mileage and personal ex- 

enses in two years, and thousands of dollars 

as been paid out for surveying instruments 
and minerals, with no student using any of 
them. The legislature will investigate and 
the matter also be brought before congress, as 
the college has been drawing large sums from 
the general government. 





Against Women Holding Office.—Judge Mc- 
Clinton of the superior court of Clallam coun- 
ty, Wash, has virtually decided that women 
cannot hold public office in that state. In Nov- 
ember Miss Ella Guptill was elected superin- 
tendent of Clallam county schools and received 
the largest majority of any of the successful 
candidates, but on the strength of an opinion 
received from the attorney general it was de- 
cided to contest her election. The case will be 
appealed to the supreme court. 





What Workingmen Desire.—The resolutions 
adopted by the New York state workingmen,s 
assembly which met in Albany, last week, 
protest against contract work on the capitol at 
Albany and the consolidation of certain state 
departments; provide that all structural iron 
work on municipal and state buildings be 
made in this state; make eight hours a legal 
day’s work for all trades in the construction of 
buildings; request the assembly to mod- 
ify the conspiracy laws; indorse the state 
printing house bill; provide for a state board 
of electrical workers; ask the state to procure 
within its boundaries materials used in repair- 
ing and improving its buildings. 





Strike and Riot in Brooklyn.—The strike of 
the employees of the Brooklyn (N Y) trol- 
ley lines, which began last week early as- 
sumed a serious phase, the strikers offering 
such determined violence that the militia 
were called upon to aid the police. The 
strikers threw stones at the soldiers and po- 
lice and broke car windows. Several strikers 
were severely clubbed, but no fatalities re- 
sulted. The strike practically ties up all the 
surface cars in Brooklyn, only one or two lines 
being exempted by thestrikers. The grievance 
of the men is as of old the wage question. 
What they particularly object to is the small 
pay and long hours of the ‘“‘trippers’’ (spare 

ands), who are paid according to the num- 
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ber of trips, which are often few and far 
between. Since the strike began cars have 
been running but irregularly and have gen- 
erally been avoided by patrons through fear of 
violence. While the streets were filled with 
soldiers protecting the cars from violence and 
delay, the strikers who were responsible for 
the obstruction applied to the courts for a man- 
damus against the car companies for not run- 
ning as usual. The mandamus was refused. 





Lexow Report Recommendations.—The report 


of the Lexow committee was presented to the 
legislature last week. Its recommendations 
for reform in the regulations governing the 
police of New York city are in substance: The 
concentration in the hands of the superintend- 
ent of police, to be hereafter known as chief 
of police, of all powers with the discipline, 
control and efficiency of the entire uniformed 
force; the lodgment in the hands of such a 
chief of police of the summary power to sus- 
pend subordinates without pay, and to recom- 
mend officers for promotion, with such limita- 
tions as the bills herewith presented impose; 
that the board of police commissioners shall 
by law be made a bi-partisan board, with ex- 
clusive authority over the administrative and 
judicial functions of the department, as well as 
over those which affect the elective franchise; 
that all promotions shall be made in conform- 
ity with the rules of the civil service for merit 
and superior oped only, within the limita- 
tions prescribed by the bill herewith submit- 
ted; that the pension law shall be so amended 
as to leave it discretionary with the police 
commissioners to permit retirement after 20 
years of service, and making retirement manda- 
tory upon them after 30 years of service, and 
then only on application of an officer who is 60 
years of age or over; that the accounts of the 
department be examined or audited the same 
as the accounts of other departments of the 
municipal government. 


Resurrecting the Whipping Post.—Elbridge 
T. Gerry, president of the society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, is the sponsor of 
a bill introduced in the New York legislature 
to re-establish whipping as a punishment 
for a certain class of offenders. the measure 
aims to check crimes against helpless children 
and provides that when a man hes been con- 
victed of a felony which includes the infliction 
of pain on another, the court, in addition to 
the penalty now prescribed by law, may order 
him to be whipped. The sentence shall fix the 
number of strokes, not more than 40, which 
shall be given with a whip or a lash, the whip- 
ping to be administered in prison in the pres- 
ence of a warden and a physician, and of no 
other person. 





Insurrection at Honolulu.—After several 
days’ hard fighting an uprising of royalists has 
been suppressed in Honolulu. The rebels had 
been given to understand that if they could 
gain control, even temporarily, their ascend- 
ency would be acknéwledged by Great Brit- 
ain, which from the beginning has favored the 
deposed Liliuokalani. The republic, how- 
ever, is master of the situation. The episode 
resulted in President Cleveland’s immediately 
ordering the flagship Philadelphia to Honolu- 
lu to protect American interests. It will be 
remembered that Admiral Walker has per- 
sistently urged that a warship was needed at 
Honolulu. 





Philadelphia Politics.—Philadelphia demo- 
crats have nominated Ex-Gov Pattison for may- 
or against Warwick, republican. Philadelphia’s 
municipal government needs purifying as hadly 
as did that of New York and, to their credit, 
both parties have nominated avowedly reform 
candidates. A side issue of no ordinary inter- 
est was the desertion of Senator Quay’s candi- 
date by ‘‘Dave”’ Martin and Quay’s subsequent 
denunciation of Martin on the floor of the 
United States senate. 





The Central Section.—The destruction of 
Russian thistles and a penalty for neglect to 
destroy them are provided for in a bill before 
the Minnesota legislature, which will also 
consider the old constitutional amendment 
taxing parlor, sleeping and drawing-room rail- 
road cars and telegraph and telephone lines, 
the objectionable features, which caused the 
amendment’s defeat two years ago, having 
been eliminated. 

The anti-pass rule recently enacted by the 
railroad managers is somewhat of a blow to 
railroad labor organizations inasmuch as the 
grand officers of these bodies are unable to 
make any arrangement for annual passes for 
use in their work about the country. The 
number of miles traveled by the officers of 
these organizations amounts to hundreds of 
thousands of miles annually. 
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Snow Song. 
ISADORE BAKER. 





If a body meet a body 
Coming through the snow, 
Must a body greet a body 
If he will or no? 
Flakes like crystal flowers falling, 
Voices sweet of children, calling— 
Children calling, blithely calling, through the 
snow. 
If a body meet a body 
Coming through the snow, 
Should a body greet a body 
With a smile, oho! 
Looking like great birds of feather, 
Merry ghosts of stormy weather— 
Fleeting, flitting, fleeing ghosts of stormy 
weather. 


If you meet a weather prophet 
Coming through the snow, 
He is always sure to mention 
“Ha! I told you so!’ 
How the snow came by his order, 
He, the watcher and the warder 
Of cloud-regions where frost legions storms 
bestow. 


If a body meet a body 
Coming through the snow, 
Must a body greet a body 
Lover, friend or foe? 
*Tis a time of mirth and singing, 
And the bells are softly ringing, 
Softly chiming through the carnival of snow! 


-- LT - 
Better Social Privileges. 
MRS J. C. CRAWFORD. 


N the old-fashioned days 
of the spinning wheel, the 
loom and the fire-place 
most farmers’ families had 
plenty of social privileges 
of a certain character, 
There was the quilting 
bee, where the women 
and girls of the neigh- 
borhood for miles around came _ together 
after an early dinner, and while deft fingers 
quilted interminable lines of herring-bone, 
vine and_ shell patterns marked on the 
brilliant patch work quilt then in fashion, the 
no less nimble tongues chatted on the news of 
the day, the fashions, the engagements, and 
neighborhood gossip, till the supper hour 
brought the men folks to the bountifully laden 
tables, and the games and dancing were kept 
up till the “wesma’hours.’’ The raisings, 
the husking parties and apple-paring bees, 
were no less occasions for frolic and social en- 
joyment. Thélyceums and,spelling matches 
in the rural neighborhoods supplied a certain 
literary element liacking in the others, but 
these almost invariably ended ina frolic of 
some sort. 

The summer entertaining of the city cousins 
and the forsaking of the farm by so 
many of the young people for homes and 
work in city and village, has gradually 
changed the character of the social llife 
in many rural communities, till now base- 
ball, lawn tennis and progressive whist have 
become almost as soul-absorbing to the farm- 
er’s boys and girls as to their village cousins. 
The general use of the bicycle, too, has helped 
to better the social privileges of the young 
people living on farms, by shortening the dis- 
tance to town, making it possible with no 
great effort to attend lectures, concerts and 
the like, and so extend their acquaintance and 
facilities for social enjoyment. There are, 
however, many farmers’ homes, especially 
among middle-aged people, where there are no 
young persons, in which are almost no social 
privileges, but the farmer is himself often to 
blame for this. Too many farmers and their 
wives have toiled so long, without taking 
time to look about them; they have become 
such slaves to labor that it is a task for them 
to get body and mind in trim to spend an oc- 
casional day or evening away from home even 
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in quietly visiting at the house of a neighbor. 
Their social opportunities are bounded by the 
weekly meeting in church,and perhaps include 
the annual fair. They never go to a lecture or 
concert, or any social neighborly gathering, 
and searce find time to visit their ‘“‘sisters and 
their cousins and their aunts.’’ 

I am aware that one great drawback to social 
intercourse among farmers is the multitude of 
chores that every morning and evening must 
be attended to, but in many cases by making 
special effort (if one is not too much isolated 
from town and neighbors) an occasional day 
or evening may be pleasantly and profitably 
spent in visiting, or in attending a social gath- 
ering of some kind. The farmer’s wife espec- 
ially needs something to take her mind from 
the daily drudgery of her kitchen and give her 
pleasant thoughts for companionship in her 
often lonely life. Flowers, music and reading 
are well enough as far as they go, but as we 
were created social beings, we must have 
social, human companionship. 

——— 


Strawberry Lace. 
CHARLOTTE. 





Make a chain of thirty-two. 

Ist row—One dcin fourth stitch, one dc in 
next stitch, ch three, one s cin third stitch of 
chain, ch three, one d c in next third stitch, ch 
three, one dc in same stitch, ch three, one dc 
in next third stitch, ch eight, one d cin seventh 
stitch of chain, (ch two, one dc in third stitch 
of chain), four times. 

2d row—Ch five, one dc, (ch two, one d c) 





three times, ten dc on chain, onedcon dc of 
last row, ch five, five dc on second ch three of 
last row, ch two, five d ¢ in same place, ch five, 
three dc. 

3d row—Ch three, two dc, ch three, one s ¢, 
ch five, one s ¢, oh five, one s ec, ch three, one d 
c, (ch one, one d c) ten times, (ch two, one d c) 
four times. 

4th row—Ch five, one dc, (ch two, one d c) 
twice, ch two, two dc on every ch one of last 
row, (ch five, one s c) twice, ch five, three dc. 

Finish the edge by working single crochets 
into all the spaces. 
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So Say the Fashion Oracles. 
PATRICIA MOORE. 





Exaggeration and extravagance, the fashion 
oracles predict, will be the prevailing char- 
acteristics of the dress of 1895. The skirts, 
which are just about right now, wide enough 
to allow us to walk freely and short enough for 
cleanliness, are to grow wider and wider. The 
woman who has been using canvas to stiffen 
her skirts will progress to haircloth, which is 
already in vogue with the fashionable dress- 
makers, while the latter will make casings on 
the inside of the skirts and slip in hoops of 
whalebone. From whalebone hoops to the 
ancient crinoline is hardly a step. : 

The fabrics used in the gowns are growing 
richer and richer. Panels of brocade and vel- 
vet and under petticoats with an outer skirt 
opening over them will precede draperies. 
That means that more cloth will be needed to 
make a gown and that the economical era is at 
anend. There is some consolation about the 
prediction of draperies however. None but an 
expert can make godet or organ plaits sit well, 
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while an ordinarily deft seamstress can make 
a satisfactory draped skirt. 

The balloon sleeve has reached the extreme 
and will now begin to diminish. It has gradu- 
ally been undergoing some modification. In- 
stead of standing up on the shoulder it has of 
late been acquiring a decided droop. The shoul- 
der seam has been growing longer and longer 
and shoulders are gradually acquiring the droop 
seen in old-time pictures. This shoulder seam 
will continue to grow longer and the fullness 
of the sleeve to fall toward the wrist. If you 
want to see the other extreme, say these 
fashion oracles, get out your oid prints of 
Queen Elizabeth and her court ladies and 
ebserve the sleeve wide and slashed at the 
wrist with the puffed muslin undersleeve show- 
ing through the slashes. Note too the Eliza- 
bethan ruff, for that is what the stock collar is 
likely to develop into. 

The paper-soled shoe and silk stocking have 
had their day. Shoes made of pliable calf-skin 
with soles almost half an inch thick, eut rather 
low and with pointed toes, are the correct 
style for walking. Woolen gaiters are worn 
over them. 

The cambric pantalette is succeeded by tights 
over which the stocking is drawn. Some 
women draw the black tights on over the cam- 
bric underwear when going out, and remove 
them on returning to the house. Outside the 
tights are worn wide drawers or divided skirts 
of dark flannel or plaid silk reaching to the 
knees and usually drawn in and fastened there. 
A quilted petticoat completes the under cos- 
tume and one may venture out without fear of 
the weather on the coldest day. 

The woolen undervest has long sleeves and 
high neck and over it is worn the muslin 
chemise, which for a time was discarded. 
Vests of chamois worn under the coat are very 
comfortable and inexpensive if one makes 
them oneself. 

For stormy weather the gossamer is being 
frowned upon slightly. It has a way of wet- 
ting the bottom of one’s skirts that is most 
uncomfortable. The cape ulster is now the 
favorite, usually made of waterproof cheviot. 
A Fifth avenue belle had one made recently 
which combined utility and good looks. It 
was of heavy cheviot in broken checks of a 
variety of colors but having a general gray 
effect. The cape came just below the waist 
and was trimmed with three bias bands. There 
was a neat turn down collar of brown velvet. 
The garment was lined throughout with plaid 
silk. , 

<anesciaiigliia laden 

Red Flannel is no better than white flannel 
for rheumatism and other ills, if we may be- 
lieve modern science. It is, on the contrary, 
likely to irritate the skin to an unwholesome 
degree. 





CALIFORNIA 


Via the SUNSET ROUTE. 


The Southern Pacific Company and its connec- 
tions operate the best first and second-class ser- 
vice to Los Angeles, San Francisco, and interme- 
diate points. 
Through Tourist Sleeping Car leaves Chicago 
every Wednesday night and Cincinnati every 
Thursday evening and are run through to Califor- 
nia without change and on first-class train; daily 
service from New Orleans. Passengers holding 
second-class tickets can secure accommodations 
in Tourist sleeping car, berth rates being, from 
Chicago to California points, $6.00; from Cincin- 
nati, $6.50; from New Orleans, $5 per double berth. 
The palatial train “SUNSET LIMITED” com- 
prising latest design Drawing-Room Pullman Sleep- 
ers, Dining Car (all meals served alacarte) and 
Composite car with Bath Room, Barber Shop, 
Smoking Room, Library and Buffet, leaves New 
Orleans every Thursday at 10.05 A.M. Connec- 
tions with this train are made at New Orleans and 
San Antonio from all points North and East, and 
the fare and sleeping car rates are the same as 
via other routes and nothing extrais exacted for 
the many privileges and conveniences which this 
train affords. 
Regular first-class train with Pullman Buffet 
Sleepers leaves New Orleans daily at 10.05 A. M. 
The “SUNSET” is the real Southern Route. 
NO SNOW, NO ICE, NO BLIZZARDS. For maps, 
time tables and information pertaining to route 
and service or regarding California, apply to 
W. G. Neimyer, Gen’l Western Agt., 230 Clark 
St., Chicago. 

W. H. Connor, Commercial Agent So. Pac. Co., 
Cincinnati. O. 

W. J. Berg, T. P. A.. So. Pac. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ss. F. B. Morse, G. P. & T.A. So. Pac. Co., New 
Orleans, La. 
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Dyeing and Coloring Sheep Pelts. 


ALLIE NAY. 





A correspondent asks how to cleanse and 
color sheep pelts for rugs. The following 
directions for tanning and cleansing are as 
good as any and are also the least troublesome 
way. Make a strong lather with soft soap and 
hot water, and let it stand till cold. Wash the 
sheepskin in it, carefuily squeeze out all dirt 
from the wool. Wash in cold water till all the 
soap is out. ‘ 

Dissolve one pound each of salt and alum in 
two gallons of hot water, put the skin into a 
tub and pour the liquid overit. If not sufti- 
cient to cover, add more hot water. Let soak 
for 12 hours, then hang on a pole to drip. 
When well drained, stretch carefully on a 
board to dry, and stretca several times while 
drying. Before quite dry, sprinkle on the 
flesh side one ounee each of powdered alum 
and salt peter, rubbing it in well. If the wool 
is not firm on the skin, let the skin remain a 
couple of days, then rub again with alum. 
Fold the flesh sides together and hang in the 
shade two or three days, turning over each day 
till quite dry. Scrape the flesh side well with 
a dull knife and rub well with pumice or 
rotten-stone to make the skin soft. When 
used for mats or rugs they do quite as well if a 
little hard, unless you want to sew the skins 
together, when they should be soft. 

Several skins may be sewed together to make 
large rugs. Woodchuck, skunk, cat and calf- 
skins may be tanned by the same process as for 
sheep pelts. 

For coloring use diamond dyes. Sew a loop 
of strong cloth onto each corner of the pelt; 
prepare your dye in a shallow vat or pan that 
has a large surface, have the dye hot and the 
wool damp, let two persons stand opposite 
each other, each holding two corners of the 
pelt by the cloth loops, and dip the wool side 
into the dye bath, moving gently till all parts 
are colored alike. Rinse in the same manner, 
this prevents coloring or injuring the skins. 
Wool carriage mats are easily re-dyed in the 
same manner as the sheep pelts. When the 
wool is dry card it until it is smooth and fluffy. 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Curing Bacon.—Your correspondent’s plan for 
curing bacon excellent. It lacks but one 
thing which I here supply. After the bacon is 
cured, that is, smoked or dry-salted, say last of 
March or first ef April, rub it thoroughly with 
pulverized borax; hams and shoulders like- 
wise, and you can then hang it in the open air 
all summer and flies or bugs will not molest it 
and the surface will be always dry. When 
you go to eook it the surface can be washed if 
desired, although the borax is as wholesome as 
saltpeter or salt. This fact is worth dollars to 
every manthat puts up his own meat.—[A. 
G. Chase. > 
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Sweats and Warm Feet.—Clarissa Potter asks 
for an exchange of ideas on the best ways of 
giving sweats. One of my ways is to put a 
pail of hot water in a common wash tub, place 
the patient in the tub (if an adult); have a 
wooden pail outside with hot water for the 
feet; cover the whole person except the head 
with a blanket; put a thin cloth, or better still 
acap, rather wet in caid water, on the head; 
keep the water as hot as the patient can bear; 
let him drink cold water freely, and you will 
soon have the sweat rolling. When sufficient 
insert your hand under the cover, rub the body 
well, have ready a basin of tepid water, re- 
move the blanket, let the patient rise, and 
while he draws a long breath gently and quickly 
pour the tepid water over his shoulders so as 
to cover the whole body.. Cover with a sheet 
and rub dry, dress in clean dry clothes, and 
get into a clean dry bed. Another way is to 
lay a few extra blankets on top of a bed, wring 
a sheet out of hot water, spread over the blank- 
ets; lay the patient on the sheet straight, with 
his arms at his side; let the attendant quickly 
envelop him in the wet sheet, followed by the 
blankets, each in turn, shutting out the air 
about the neck and feet; roll up tight, put a 
wet cold cloth on the head; then keep quiet 
and give him a chance to go to sleep, which he 
will do nine times out of ten. When he wakes 
up he ready to get out, which you will 
quickly assist him to do. Let him rise, envel- 
op him in the wet sheet, rub him thoroughly, 
dress and go to bed. I think these ways far 
excel sweats taken.in bed, as you get rid of all 
the impurities that are thrown off through the 
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ponte We have cured typhoid fever, putrid 
ever, dropsy, grip, cholera morbus, Foxe nan 
infantum, dysentery, croup, and skin diseases, 
without any drugs, not even using flaxseed 
poultice. Our method of keeping the feet of 
an invalid warm is to have atin can made to 
order with a flat bottom, of any size you pre- 
fer, but have it a trifle higher than the pa- 
tient’s feet. Have it A shaped, with a hole at 
the top, closed with a self-sealer, like a Masen 
fruit jar, with a bail like any®bucket. Fill 
this with boiling water, and it will remain hot 
until morning. When too cool, simply un- 
screw the top and set on top of the stove and 
it will soon be ready for the bed again. We 
think much of the patient’s recovery depends 
on his feet being kept warm.—[Annie Eshel- 
man. 





Asked and Answered.—In reply to Ada G., 
Chicago, and George D. S., New York: The 
prices paid by this paper for stories vary 
widely according to quality and availability. 
Your stories will be read if sent to the editor, 
and if stamps are inclosed will be returned to 
you if not accepted. 

Can some one tell me where the poem, She 
Died of Mortgage, by Will Carleton, can. be 
obtained ?—[E. Draper. 

Will some of the readers give their methods 
of making soup and dressing ?—[A Reader. 

Will Velma Caldwell Melville kindly in- 
form me through this column as to the prices 
charged for home knitting work ?—[M. R. Tea- 
gar, Haller City, Wash. 

Will someone tell me where I can get the 
poem entitled The Broomstick Train, by O. W. 
Holmes? I have heard that it has been pub- 
lished in a booklet. I have tried some of the 
recipes in this paper and like them very much. 
[Aunt Thankful. 





A Valuable Recipe.—I would like to thank 
A.C. P.for the recipe that was given us for 
yeast that will raise bread ready for the oven 
in four hours. I have tried it and find it the 
best Lever used. Itis alone worth the price 
of the paper.—[A New Guest. 





Another White Colt.—I have a colt that was 
foaled with as white a, skin as any lady’s, as 
well as a white coat. It was sired by an Ara- 
bian horse. I have a photograph of the colt 
and sire taken when the colt was two weeks 
old. If any of your responsible subscribers 
would like to see it I will send the photo to 
them if they will return it to me.—[H. W. 
Whittlesey, Creston, Ia. 





Those Invalid Trays.—Mr Girton, you quite 
surprised me with your criticisms on A tempt- 
ing tray for the invalid. Don’t you think you 
are a little harsh? You must remember that 
in the hardships of army life you learned les- 
sons the tenderly-cared-for sick in our homes 
never dreamed of. In my short experience I 
have found a great difference in invalids, and 
no two cases that required the same treatment. 
Let me recall a scene of frequent oceurrence 
in the chamber of a lady in my care a few 
years since: ‘‘You need not bring me any 
breakfast. I feel very badly this morning and 
cannot eat anything.”’ Halfan hour after, I 
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enter with a tray as nearly as possible like the 
one described by Sara H. Henton. ‘Oh! I am 
sorry you took so much pains to fix that nice 
breakfast for me, for I really cannot eat a 
mouthful!’’ I set it down on a light stand by 
her side and tell her about a favorite young 
friend who ran in early®to inquire about her 
and said she would come in the afternoon to 
tell her all about the high school she has just 
entered. She smiles faintly and says, ‘‘Dear 
girl! What should I do without her?” then as 
an afterthought, ‘“‘I wonder if that toast is as 
good as it looks. I believe I will just taste it.’’ 
A little later as I am removing the empty tray 
my invalid says quite brightly, “I feel better 
than Texpected. I believe now I could write 
a letter.”” What would you do with such a 
patient? Please tell me.—[Calla. 








What is Good Board?—Mollie B. asks me to 
state my ideas as to what I call good board in 
a farm house. Certainly, and the place I have 
in mind and have visited many times is in Ver- 
mont, too, in Addison Co. The house is ina 
“sunshiny” locality, on a road where there is 
considerable passing; far enough from the vil- 
lage to be quiet and not too far to walk to the 
postofiice and stores. Nothing in the house is 
shabby, but neat and intended for everyday 
use. There are daily and weekly papers and 
books for stormy days. The people have all 
that can be desired by any reasonable person. 
The board consisted of nothing as arule but 
what was raised on the farm, excepting certain 
kinds of meat, but it was cooked and served in 
the best possible manner. But the board was 
more than $3 per week. I think it was $5. On 
the other hand, I know of another place where 
the board was just as good and the house 
equally comfortable, but where on account of 
the location I should actually consider it a 
punishment to be forced to stay a week.—[A. 
Wee 





Will Jasmine please send her name and ad- 
dress to Mrs Ella A. Peckham, Pontiac, R I, 
who wishes to acknowledge a favor. 





Where t—In ’81 there was a Flapjack Man at 
our Table, Mr T. J. J. and Roxy, whose names 
I never see now. Where are they?—[Auld 
Lang Syne. 





A Great Cactus.—I have a lobster cactus sev- 
en inches high that has not yet blossomed, but 
now has 143 buds on it.—[Mrs Lewis J. Cook. 

Spitfire’s New Task.—No, the fire is not out, 
but I have lately taken to my home and heart 
two little helpless children who need all of my 
time and care, and I mean to try to bring them 
up to be good, honest and truthful people, to 
love one another and in time become good 
Christians I can’t say how I shall succeed. 
[Spitfire. 





Away at School.—For the past two years I 
have not had time to write as I have been 
away attending school. I expect to graduate 
this spring. My tirst letter was written before 
I wasl17. One Tabler,alady, came over 200 
miles from her home in Massachusetts to visit 
us in our delightful home in Vermont. I 
would be pleased to welcome others to our 
Green Mountain state.[—Grace. 
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OFFER! 
BOX OF 50 CIGARS AND WATCH FOR $2.98. 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name and add 
will send to you by express, same day We receive your order, one box containing 50 of Our Ce 
Oc. and in the same packarze a genuine Hea a 
enamel dial, oil tempered, unbreakable mainspring, finely finished train, jeweled balance, deet proof, 
finely polished case, a splendid timekeeper. A written 

examine the goods at the express office and if satisfactory, pay the express agent $2.9 
, and the box of 59 Cigars and Gold Plate Watch, are yours. As this offer is 
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Student Life at Manhattan. 


T. W. MORSE. 





Manhattan, Riley Co, Kan, one of the old- 
est and prettiest towns"in the state and of 
some importance historically, is chiefly inter- 
esting on account of an institution which has 
grown up with, or rather beyond it, namely 
the Kansas state agricultural college, the larg- 
est school of its kind in the world. A faithful 
description of life at our college would have to 
treat of the town andits people, for Manhat- 
tan is one big students’ home. 

The town is diluted, as it were, around its 
edges with vacant lots and truck patches until 
it blends easily with the surrounding country, 
so that the boy from the farm who instinctive- 
ly walks “cross lots,”’ naturally finds it hard to 
confine himself even within the city limits. 

Life with us is not merely an existence in 
class and study rooms. Studies call for a good 
deal of walking and sunburn and fresh air. 
Blur-mont, the Canon, Wild Cat creek and 
many other places have long been the haunts 
of would-be and have to be naturalists as they 
gather their treasures of plants and bugs, 
sometimes making their work an excuse for a 
picnic, sometimes forgetting themselves and 
studying nature of their own accord, seeing for 
the first time beauties they had grown up 
among. The extent of such experience varies 
more perhaps with the students here than in 
any other college. The faculty gives you your 
work, puts you on your good behavior and 
jointly you furnish results. 

The students live in town and not at the col- 
lege. They find board and lodging to suit 
their tastes or pocketbooks, with private fami- 
lies or in boarding houses. Some rent rooms 
and board in students’ clubs, where they pay a 
matron for cooking and dining-room service. 
Many students support themselves wholly or 
partly by working afternoons, doing most of 
their studying at night. There are no rules 
concerning study hours. In fact, rules of any 
kind except the very general ones that apply 
to all communities are seldom heard of. Not 
that fun or lovers of fun are atallrare. Al- 
most any boarding place has its legends of 
pantry raids, burglar alarms and May-basket 
carnivals, and from time to time ingenious 
hands and minds have found expression in a 
less local way. But most students appreciate 
their opportunities too well to spend much 
energy on anything else. Their conduct gen- 
erally is more that of rather young and good- 
natured business men and women, who have 
their work sufficiently in mind to prevent any 
great digression, but not too much so to allow 
enjoyment of such pleasures as come in their 
way.' 

Five mornings in the week when the college 
bell rings for 8 o’clock these business people 
may be seen moving along the streets which 
lead toward the college grounds. In 20 min- 
utes the walks and drives are thronged with 
students and by 8.30 the halls are full of them, 
laughing and talking, gathering in groups 
around the radiators and stairways or crowd- 
ing about the postoffice window. As the last 
bell stops ringing they pour into chapel for 
morning exercises, though attendance is not 
compulsory. Here, led by the orchestra, the 
whole assembly stands and sings. The music 
is not classical, perhaps not even musical in 
some parts of the house, but to a new student 
I believe it is always grand, and to anyone 
who stands up with the five or six hundred 
fellows and teachers and goes through the mo- 
tions it is certainly pleasant and makes him 
feel more in harmony with his surroundings 
for the rest of the day. The song is followed 
by reading and prayer. Then a “gentle admo- 
nition”’ or two from the president or a speech 
by some distinguished visitor and the crowd 
surges out into the halls and to classes. 

The ordinary recitations and class work are 
familiar enough, but some other kinds of work 
maybe, are not. The carpenter shop is alive 
with boys working at benches and lathes. In 
another building a class is learning to graft— 
at the expense of a few fingers and thumbs of 
course—but learning all the same. A squad 


of surveyors with their instruments are “run- 
ning a line”’ across the campus, and from some 
window comes the sound of a piano patiently 
yielding up the scale. 


In the chemical labora- 
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tory a class, wearing big aprons, with their 
blow-pipes and acids get all kinds of re- 
actions and smells fromthe substances un- 
der treatment. Now and then you hear a 
scream caused by a splash of acid or bangs 
too near a gas jet, or see a professor laughing 
over some new and wonderful precipitate, but 
otherwise the class is as quiet as an ordinarily 
well-behaved Sunday school. In another 
building another class, also uniformed in big 
aprons, works over ovens and boiling pots and 
produce a much more agreeable variety of 
smells. Across the hall from the kitchen is 
the printing shop and above it the sewing 
room, each with its class of “industrials.” 

At 1 o’clock business ceases for a half hour. 
Many goto their homes, some have gone an 
hour before. There is a change of program for 
the afternoon. In the iron-shop you hear the 
clang of anvils, the whirr of machinery and 
the sputtering of melted iron; the college bat- 
talion, uniformed and armed, drills for an hour 
each day; two or three times a week the or- 
chestra and band practice in the chapel, and 
almost any day squads of boys in biue overalls 
may be seen about the fields and gardens, per- 
forming the feats usually stigmatized under 
the name of “P. M.” 

This is the particularly agricultural feature 
of the course. Two terms out of the 12 the 
young men are required to work five hours a 
week of the afternoons, on the farm and in the 
orchards and gardens. There is a traditional 
prejudice against this, but it is nothing more. 
The behavior of the industrial classes is any- 
thing but sorrowful. There. is plenty to be 
learned, andif the enjoyment does not equal 
the discoinforts by the end of the term, the 
“P.M. banquet’ with which they celebrate 


their emancipation far more than makes the 
difference. 

This leads to the subject of amusements. I 
can barely mention the ‘“‘term socials,’’ class 
parties and student dances which furnish the 
social side of our education. There is much 
that might be said of them and nuny are the 
small romances that grow up, die gut, or ‘“‘get 
worse” during the short years ofa college 
course. The four college societies make up the 
most useful and enjoyable feature. They are 
not secret. They are too American for that. 

And right here, the Kansas state agricultural 
college has taken a step in advance of other 
schools. There is nofoundation here for the 
idea that the man of the cellege belongs to a 
separate genus. Contests of any kind are en- 
tered into more for the sake of the activity 
than for the “‘beating” of anyone. Feeling be- 
tween: classes goes no further than a good- 
natured quizzing. There is plenty of innocent 
fun which often runs into the ridiculous but 
not the barbarous. Rushes and hazing were 
never known here. All through the course 
our student citizens keep in touch with the 
world and when they finish find little trouble 
in making themselves useful to the state that 
educates them. 





Western Schools versus Eastern.—In his new 
book entitled The Public Schools of the United 
States, Dr J. M. Rice seems to find the good 
school systems at the west rather than at the 
east, though some western schools are con- 
demned and some eastern schools praised. 
The western schools are newer; less likely to 
be hampered by established officials and ancient 
statutes. Dr Rice made a tour of inspection 
and although his conclusions are not all to be 
accepted as final, much may be learned from 
his book. 















THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


(eH These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 


A New-Style Cape. 





In these days of enormous sleeves capes are 
not only popular, but almost necessary. They 
are of various lengths, but always wide and 
very full. Fur is used as a trimming on capes 





B No 66. 
as well as on other wraps, but the braided ef- 
fect on one model this week is particularly 
neat and stylish. The jaunty coachman’s cape 
with its triple caping is very warm and becom- 
ing to tall, slender figures. The above style 
of cape will be serviceable for both winter and 
spring wear. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for 
DG 50:3» MB 2 as 
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Sizes to Measure. 


which send pattern 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


For the Amateur Dressmaker, 








Every true woman ought to enjoy the process 
of making over an old gown to do for her ‘‘sec- 
ond best’? but she frequently makes mistakes. 
She sometimes buys 
new trimmings in- 
stead of new linings, 
and fresh linings are 
the first requisite. 
Nothing makes a 
skirt hang as well as 


crisp new linings, 
whether they be silk 
or sateen. Nothing 


makes a bodice fit bet- 
ter than a lining 
which is properly 
stretched,whalebones 
that are stiff and 
sleeve protectors that 
are fresh. The mater- 
ial must be carefully 
cleaned and pressed 
and after these pre- 
liminaries have been 
arranged the pattern 
must. be chosen and = 
cut carefully. PLAIN BUT PRETTY. 

The skirt should be made and finished to 
last hook and eye before the waist is attempted. 
The lining for the bodice should be cut and 
fitted before the material is touched. 

If sleeves need lengthening piece them down 
at the wrist and cover the joining by a cuff of 
some odd pretty shape. 

Never piece a skirt down from the top to 
lengthen it no matter how long the bodice of a 
gown may be. It spoils the shape of any skirt. 
Piecing at the bottom may be concealed by a 
wide braid or a bias fold of the goods ora 
ruffle of ribbon. 

Inthese days of combinations making over 
dresses is a comparatively simple matter and 
there seems to be no limit to the colors and 
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BUSY FINGERS 


materials which may be (harmoniously) put to- 
gether. Big sleeves, revers, qranies and stock 
collars are all 
friends of the home 
dressmaker. The 
clever needle wom- 
an can take her least 
promising old dress 
and with a band of 
braid to outline the 
bottom of the skirt, 
revers of new silk, a 
crush collar with a \ 
lace jabot and a 
crush girdle make a 
chic little gown of it. 

In putting on skirt 
braids it is a wise 
plan to shrink them 
by dipping them in- 
to hot water and 
hanging them over 
a line to dry, else 
you may find your 
skirt puckered 
around the bottom 
after the first rain. 

A black silk may be freshened up for a young 
woman by covering the waist and sleeves with 
chiffon with jet ornaments or with some color 
such as crushed collar, belt and rosettes of 
blue or apple green ribbon. 
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The House-Building Plans. 





They came in by the hundred, the plans and 
suggestions for the model farm house, in com- 
petition for the $25 in prizes offered by this 
paper, and it will take the judges afew weeks 
to examine them all and select the four which 
are entitled to prizes. These, it will be re- 
membered, are four in number,—$10 for the 
best plans, and $5 each for the three approach- 
ing nearest to the best. The results will be 
announced as soon as possible, and the prize- 
winning plans, and others, will be published. 


One More Prize.—An additional prize in the 
Portrait Contest, the results of which were 
announced last week, is awarded Edna Griffin, 
Kirkland, Oneida Co, N Y, whose essay on Li 
Hung Chang was excellent but whose paper 
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was overlooked by mistake. A choice book 
will be sent Miss Griffin in due time. 





Repairing Broken Wall Plaster. 


L. D. SNOOK. 





Always in repairing bits of wall or ceiling 
remove all the adjoining portion of plaster 
that is loose, then industriously brush the ex- 
posed lath until not 9 particle of plastering re- 


mains. Now carefully wash with a hand 
broom. This will swell out the fiber of the 
lath. Let dry for one day, again brush 


holes in the lath as 
?-inch wire nails to 


and either make half-inch 
at d, or drive in plenty of 
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REPAIRING BROKEN WALL PLASTER. 


about half their length as at }, or insert small 
screws left projecting a little less than the 
thickness of the wall as atc. The object of all 
of these plans is to hold theTplastering firmly 
in position. 

When patching a wall it is best to put in 
more hair than usual and be certain to press 
the plaster into every crevice, using none but 
well-made mortar. Do not mix and apply the 
same day, but let it season or ripen as masons 
do. Better still, where but a bushel or sois 
needed, go to some place where building is 
going on, or to a mason who keeps it ready- 
made, and obtain a better article than you can 
possibly make and at a trifling expense. 








Weak 


Mothers 


and all women who are nursing babies, derive almost incon- 
ceivable benefits from the nourishing properties of 


Scott’s 


This is the most nourishing food known to science. 
riches the mother’s milk and gives her strength. 


Emulsion 


It en- 
It also 


makes babies fat and g.ves more nourishment to growing 
children than all the rest of the food they eat. 

Scott’s Emulsion has been prescribed-by physicians for 
twenty years for Rickets, Marasmus, Wasting Diseases of Ohilcren, 
Ooughs, Oolds, Weak Lungs, Emaciation and Consumption. 


Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


All Druggists. 





FREE. 
50 cents and $1. 











Saves money! Makes 
ze DO YOUR OWN moner printing for 
PRINTING others. ee 

easy; printed rules. 
7 A) carts, cirealars fOK Stamp Por catalogue, 
| ey lor printing presses, type, cards. 
hee. a small.paper $40, 9 “¢. to factory. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


= SEND, 











For Catalogue of the 
Musical Instrument 
— ‘ery of buying. Vio- 

the Cremona 








_Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require po 
greasing. 10 styles, round, 
3 a and oblong. 2 layer tins 
SESS by mail 30cts. Circulars Free. 


AgentsW anted. Richardson Mfg. Co., 5 5St., Bath, N.1. 


Responsible persons 

oyYs! BOYS! wishing to take a 

promising boy, two to twelve years old, or boy baby 

will do well to correspond with THE CLEVE- 

LAND PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 1460 
St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 

WESTERN LEAF AT NEW YORK was deficient 
in choice grades last week. The demand is notice- 
ably strong and were desirable qualities available 
there wvuld be a lively trade. Probably not 
over 200 hhds were sold, these being secured by 
Regie buyers. During the week there have been 
exported to Glasgow 17 hhds, French West Indies 
15, British Guiana 6, British West Indies 8, Bremen 
260, Dutch Guiana —, Antwerp 11, London 386, Liv- 
erpool 24, Marseilles 200,New Zealand 5,Newfound- 
land 4, Gibraltar ll, Hayti 10, Havre 139. Since 
the opening of the new year a fair demand for 
plug and cut tobaeccos has been maintained and 
many orders of considerable value have been ne- 
gotiated. The demand generally is for the old 
standard brands and styles; that is, for goods of 
proved worth. There have not been any fluctua- 
tions in previously quoted values, and both the 
plug and long cut markets may be written down 
as firm and active. 

CHEMUNG VALLEY SALES—The following sales 
of ’% leaf were all made to N. Binberg of J. Bin- 
berg of Detroit, Mich: Tracey Harris of South- 
port 2%a at 6%c, Elmer Baldwin of Elmira 2a at 
6c, George Griswold of Wellsburg 2a at 64c, W. 
Jenkins of Elmira 3a at 6c, John Middaugh of 
Welisburg 2%a at 814c assorted, W. H. Seeley of 
Seeley Creek 3'4a at 84ec assorted, Mrs Mary Man- 
ley of Addison la até6,c, Burt Smith of Webb’s 
Mill2a at 5e, Willis Mattison of Nelson 2%a at 
5',c, T. L. Smith of Nelson la at 5c, George Welch 
of Wells, Pa, at 4%c. 

BALDWINSVILLE (Onondaga)—Nothing doing be- 
yond a few transactions in low grades or dam- 
aged. We hearofasale at lc a pound of dam 
aged goods, says the Gazette. Some riding is be- 
ing done, but the market will hardly warrant 
much activity. Our New York market expresses 
the hope of better things for 1895. We can all 
hope for that. 

At New York City. 


in domestic leaf have been full 
up to the average. Pennsylvania B’s of °'93 too 
the lead and several large lots of broad leaf 
and Havana seed were sold. Connecticut leaf, 
either ‘92 or °93, was next in demand, ’92 wrappers 
selling as high as 45c. Among sales reported at 
warehouses or by the board of leaf trade were, 
100 es '92 Ct Hav at 12c, 100 cs ’92 Ct Hav wrappers 
m w at 45c, 95 cs "92 Ct Hav wrappers at 30c, 50 es 
Ct seconds at 15c, 100 cs ’92 N E Hav at 18 to 40c, 125 
cs 93 N E Hav at7 tol0c, 50es ’93 N E seedleaf at 
Tto 8c. Of N Y¥ state, 50 cs 92 Onondaga sold at 12 
to 14c and 125¢s '93 Hav at5to8&e. In Pennsylvania 
leaf, 300 cs °93 Hav went at lic, 60 es ’°93 Pa broad 
leaf at 8c, 300 cs ’90 Hav at 10} to lle, 120 es 93 seed- 
leaf at 6 to 8c, 400 es °93 Hav B’s at 11c, 500 es 93 B’s 
and C’s at lower figures. In Wisconsin, 150 es ’93 
Hav brought 4} to 8c, 300 es ’92 Wis 12} to 14e, 200 es 
92 Wis at 14}c. 

The auction sales of Woodrow & Lewis disposed 
of the following lots from dealers tosmaller deal- 
ers, jobbers and manufacturers: 2es N Y¥ wrap- 
pers at lc, 3 at lOc, 2 at 914c, 2 at 9c, 3 at 8c. Bind- 
ers, 1 cs at 744¢c, 3 at 61¢¢, 2 at 614¢, 2 at6i4ec, 2 at Te, 
2 at 6c,3 at6c. Pa binders, 2cs at Te, 3 at 6%ec. 
Fillers, 2 cs at 344c, lat 44%4c, 3 at 34%4¢. Wisconsin 
tobacco sold, 5 cs at 6c, 5 at 7\4e, 5 at 8e, 5 at 9%e. 

Sumatra leaf sales have slackened considerably. 
Where bales used to yield 10,000 wrappers, now 
nothing less than 100,000 will do. A good business 
was done in small factory 94 vegas Havana leaf 
and other grades have shown the usual move- 


ment. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Lancaster Tobacco Growers Meet. 


The Lancaster county (Pa) tobacco growers’ so- 
ciety met at Lancaster, Jan 15. The president, 
Capt John R. Bricker, presided and stated he had 
received a letter from H.J. Duffield of New York 
saying New England growers were organizing to 
sell their leaf in New York at auction, as growers 
were unable to move the large stocks now held. 
The sentiment of the Lancaster society was de- 
sired concerning the matter of auction sales of 
Pennsylvania leaf. 

President Bricker stated that auction sales of 
Pennsylvania leaf would change the whole man- 
ner in which growers now market their crops. 
He then described the auction marts at Louisville 
and Henderson, Ky, Asheville, N C, and Cincin- 
nati, O. The leaf is taken to a large warehouse, 
piled on the floor and the buyer selects what he 
desires and bids for it. Capt Bricker thought the 
auction system would result in many raisers hand- 
ling the leaf in a more careful manner. There is 
too much slovenness and carelessness in handling 
leaf, although growers handling in that way 
sometimes get higher prices for their product. 
The president thought the sale of leaf by auction 
would benefit growers, as it would attract smaller 
buyers and competition would result in better 
prices. B.E. Herr was doubtful if the present was 
the time to make a change in the system of selling 
leaf, although he believed that auction sales would 
be a benefit to the grower. Capt Bricker stated that 
most buyers in the southern markets are engaged 
in the tobacco manufacturing business. The leaf, 
before offered for sale, is inspected by inspectors 
sworn in by the state. B. Ezra Herr and G. M. 
Franklin were appointed a committee to report 
at the next meeting the feasibility of selling to- 
bacco at auction. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance on 
hand of $38. The election of officers resulted: 
John R. Bricker of Warwick president, M. L. 
Greider of Mt Joy vice-president, A. Hershey 
of Lancaster secretary-treasurer. Capt Bricker 
declined re-election but the society insisted. He 
then asked every member to bring a new mem- 
ber to the next meeting to extend the influence 
and usefulness of the society. A number of mem- 
bers exhibited tobacco raised from seed distribut- 


Transactions 
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ed last year by President Bricker. The leaf was 
of good quality, soft in texture and glossy in ap- 
pearance. Hon Amos H. Mylin, J. A. Sollenberger 
and M. L. Greider were appointed a committee to 
appear before the legislature to secure an appro- 
priation to continue the work in tobacco experi- 
ments at the Donegal, Rocky Springs and Lititz 
tobacco experiment stations under the supervision 
of Dr Freer of the state college. Dr Freer address- 
ed the society on the results of the experiments of 
the past two years, after which he was accorded a 
unanimous vote of thanks. His remarks will be 
printed in next week’s issue. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Dealers at Philadelphia ex- 
pect an improved business soon as quantities of 
desirable leaf are accumulating to meet de- 
mands sure to come. Receipts last week were 89 
es Ct, 123 cs Pa, 113 es O, 264 cs Wis, 63 es N ¥ and 117 
hhds Virginia and western leaf. Sales were 54 cs 
Ct, 90 es Pa, 58 es O, 187 es Wis,47es NY and 15 
hhds western. Total exports 67,869 lbs. Young 
& Newman, extensive warehousemen, have re- 
moved to 211 N Bond St.—At Lancaster, some seed 
leaf and Havana was sold, the latter at 6 to 20¢e 
for wrappers, the former at 6,2 and ic. About 500 
es was sold last week, city and country packers 
participating. The feeling in trade circles is 50 
4 more hopeful and encouraging than a year ago. 

he ’# crop will undoubtedly begin to move in 
more or less larger quantities soon. A leaf 

acker is pleased to notice the movement for 


Yew England leaf being sold at auction and 
thinks if growers should arrange for an 
auction sale at Lancaster to manufacturers 


more satisfactory prices would be real- 
ized and a market value established.—At 
Pittsburg, trade is looking up with confidence 
in the future. William Schmidt, formerly with 
John Grazier, has opened a large warehouse. 
Sales last week were, 215 cs ’93 Pa Hav at p t, 95 es 
°93 Big Flats at 21c, 120 es ’93 Little Dutch at 10e, 
191 es 93 Ct at p t, 150 cs °93 Pa broadleaf at 9c, 75 
es Onondaga at pt.—At Phillips Station, Tioga 
county 4, growers have two crops on hand and 
the prospect is that but little will be set.—At 
West Earl, Lancaster Co Q, half of the ’94crop is 
stripped and buying is spirited, among the sales 
being the following: Jacob Erb, 2a seedleaf at 7, 
2,1c; S. W. Martin, 2a seedleaf at6,4, 2c; 8S. Zim- 
merman, la seedleaf at 8, 3,1c; John Wanner, 3a 
seedleaf at 7, 3, 1c; Ezra Sensenig, 2a seedleaf at 
84,2, 1c; Aaron Weaver, ia seedleaf at 8, 3, 1c; 
John Sensenig, oy seedleaf at 8, 3, 1c; Jacob Wise, 
la seedleaf at 8,3, 1c; George Rutt, crop seed- 
leaf at 7, 1c; Leonard Mink, crop seedleaf, 

rivate; Isaac Weaver, crop Havana at 7, 
. 1c; Ezra §S. Clure, 3a Havana at 16, 4, 1c. 
At the bi-monthly meeting of the Lancaster coun- 
ty tobacco growers’ association a number of sales 
were reported. In Manor township some seedleaf 
sold at 94%c, around Landisville from 10 to 11%e 
and in other sections 8 and 8%c. Sales of Havana 
seed at 16,2 and ic, 2ic for wrappers and 16c 
through, vere spoken of, but no personal knowl- 
edge was admitted. One case of 15¢c for Havana 
seed wrappers was refused. Capt Bricher knew 
of a crop sold at 16c through, another 2ic for 
wrappers and 16c,2 and 1c for another crop. In 
assorting, burnt leaves should be kept by them- 
selves and under no circumstances be placed 
among sound tobacco. To neglect doing this is to 
run the risk of injuring the entire crop and of re- 
ducing its value 33 per cent. A fewsuch leaves 
found in a bundle will be an excuse for rejecting 
or docking the entire crop. 


CONNECTICUT. 


EAST HARTFORD—Not much activity in the to- 
bacco market during the holidays. No sales of 
the new crop reperted. Brace of Hartford has 
purchased Edward Riley’s ’93 crop, reported at Tc 
plb. Some of the packing houses bave begun. 
Agent Goodwin began to receive on the 4th inst. 
J. Signor, Bijur’s agent, began to pack last week. 
At Dennerlein’s warehouse 40 men are employed 
assorting and packing. 

SouTH WINDSOR—Tobacco is all down and 
growets are at work sorting. Crop in good con- 
dition but very few buyers. 

CORNWALL BRIDGE—Car! Larche of North Kent 
sold ’94 to Sperry Brothers of Marbledale for 642c 
in bundle and delivered Jan4. V. C. Beers was 
around Friday taking samples which he will take 
to New York; he has not sold all his ’94 packing. 
Sperry Brothers say they shall raise seedleaf this 
year, setting it nearer together and topping high 
so as to get a finer quality. 

SImsBURY—Recent and only sales in town are 
Erwin Chase,Newell St John and Nobles Brothers, 
reported prices ranging from 13 to 16c in bundle. 
Crop is all stripped and in the bundle. 

Tobacco Notes. 

The final crop estimates for 1894, issued Jan 10 
by the statistician of the U S dept of agr, place 
the acreage of tobacco at 523,103 a against 702,952 a 
in 1893; product 406,678,385 lbs against 483,023,963 lbs 
in 1893; value $27,760,739 against 39,155,442 in 1893; 
average farm price 6.8 to 8.1c. 

Mr Healy of Agawam, Mass, last season raised 
7000 lbs of leaf on two acres and 99 rods of land. 
The tobacco was weighed and the land measured 
by disinterested parties. Tobacco has been raised 
on the same land 12 years in succession. The 
past three years experiments were made although 
tobacco has been raised on this land for 12 yrs. 
Mr Healy advises farmers intending tobacco cul- 
ture to first select land that will grow a first-class 
quality of tobacco, manure liberally and continue. 
to grow tobacco on the same land year after year, 
gradually getting the soil into perfect condition. 
The ’94 crop was raised on six cords of horse ma- 
nure pea acre plowed in inthe fall and a half- 
ton of cottonseed in drills with a small quantity of 
lime. In previous years 12 cords of horse manure 





had been —— per acre and the land became 
e past season the manure was cut 
ts set nearer together, 14 in 


very rich. 
down and the p 








apart in the row and the rows 3ft. The seed was 
from Havana purchased direct from Cuba four 
years ago. The leaf is not so very large but is of 
very fine quality. Hung in the shed 1848 lbs leaf 
filled 1232 laths or 144 lbs to the lath. 

November imports of leaf tobacco were 2,397,651 
Ibs against 1,628,591 lbs in ’93. The average values 
per lb were respectively 68.3c and 52.8c. During 
the first 11 months of ’94 total imports showed a 
considerable increase over a year ago and were 
22,948,026 lbs and 20,254,926 lbs. At the close of Nov 
the amount of leaf tobacco remaining in bonded 
warehouses was 20,479,547 lbs of which 8,229,000 lbs 
were cigar wrappers. The amount in bond a year 
earlier was 17,483,981 Ibs. 

Three failures of N Y¥ leaf dealers occurred last 
week, S. G. Brown of 2 Burling slip, Jacob Braun 
of Second Ave, near 54th St, and Samuel Grohs of 
312 E Houston St. 

The experience of producers, dealers and pack- 
ers during the — year or two in regard to the 
manner of packing burley leaf in hogsheads for 
market has shown conclusively that old methods 
of not paying strict attention to uniformity have 
resulted in loss to the sellers. This should have 
an effect on the business of Cincinnati, Clarks- 
ville, St Louis and other markets, now that the 
new method of transacting business on the 
breaks has been started. The Cincinnati market 
begins the new year under most favorable aus- 
pices, having a just inspection, each sample 
representing the hogshead in the identical man- 
ner in which it was priced, while the lately es- 
tablished method, begun last year, of selling on 
the head of the cask, insuresthe best returns to 
all parties interested. The plan of selling on the 
head at first had many opponents, but all now 
agree the plan has won hearty approval. 





Several Queries Answered.—B., Michigan: Only 
$5 was due for the first mare. The second case is 
more complicated, as to whether the insurance 
was that the mare should be with foal or that she 
should deliver one; also as to whose fault it was 
that it was not known that she was with foal. I 
think nothing can be collected for damages. It 
is quite likely that in the latter case a living foal 
was insured and nothing is due. C. KE. M., Ne- 
braska: You are entitled to a divorce in Nebras- 
ka. Whether you are in the state you now live 
depends on the laws of that state. You do not 

ve me the name of the state. You can contract 

ills for your support in your husband’s name if 
a can get any one to trust you on his credit.—— 

-+»lowa: I think the phrase in the will cancel- 
ing all notes held by the testator, means those 
that are held by him at the time of his death._—— 
Unhappy Man: I suppose by law you should take 

our wife back if she wants to come.——Reader, 

llinois: I suppose the man can travel on any 
part of the legal road, if he is mean enough to go 
on the grass. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF 











F-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Assocta- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE_ SCIENCE OF ei OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pases. 12mo ; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
pbysiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. There is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
ELF-PRESERVATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, ever: 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 
Is from the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root an 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies.— 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION 
Is nent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
only $1.00. Prospectus. with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wm. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and ci:ief consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 


FITS CURED 


(From U. 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. WeH. Peeke,who makes aspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
eends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 








